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DRAMATIS PERSON”. 


CARLOS COLONA, the Lover of Frora. 

ARNALDO, in love with Laura. 

DON CESAR, Governor and Lord Chief Justice, 
the Father of Fiona. 

FABIO, Brother to Laura. 

CELIO, an Alcaide. 

JULIO, a Servant. 

DINERO, Servant to Cartos. 

FLORA, the Daughter of Don Cesar. 

LAURA, Sister to Fasio. 


SILVIA, 2 
the Attendants of Fiora and Laura. 
NISA, S$ 
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The SCENE lies in Vienna. 




















FORTUNE MENDS: 


A COMEDY. 


An Apariment in Don Cersan’s House: Frora 
Mantle. Siivia. 


Flora. 


Quick, take this mantle! My pelisse! 

Siz. What masquerade is this, Signora? Whence this 
terror?) What has happened ? 

Flora. Tam distracted! Bewildered ! 

Sdv. Here is your pelisse, Madam. 

Flora. Am 1 in safety? 

Silv. You are in your own house, Signora, 

Flora, Now listen. You know the magnificent rejoicings, 
making throughout Germany, in honor of Donna Maria, our 
gracious queen. But more than all, the voice of Fame proclaims 
our rich province * her most brilliant theatre, This afternoon, 
as you know, a festival was given on the Danube; and my 
friend, the Lady Laura, whose gardens touch ours, invited 
me to attend her to the river’s side. She proposed to wear 
the Spanish mantle, that we might enjoy our freedom. Too 
easily persuaded, I forgot the possibility of our being disco 
vered, We accordingly repaired to the banks of the river, 
which offered the lovely, though fictitious, spectacle of 
Spring in all her beauty. Boughs and flowers adornéd the 
covered barges, and a portable mount of roses formed a lovely 
isle, The queen sailed in a magnificent galley, to the gilded 
splendors of which the crystalline waves adcaed new lustre. 
A melodious concert of flutes, hautboys, and clarinets, accom- 
panied by the cheerful horn, announced her approach. But the 
unfortunate ought not to expatiate on scenes of festivity : ask 
the happy, then, to relate the glories of the day, and listen to my 








* It is Bohemia in the Spanish; but that must either be a mistake of the 
printer, or an oyersight of the author. Vienna is the scene of action, 
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misfortune. We kept aloof from the crowd, but our disguise 
excited observation. We were followed, and among the rest by 
Signor Arnaldo; and Licio, my cousin and destined husband. 
As Licio is far from agreeable to me, this intrusion was displeas- 
ing; but Laura gave me to unde waned that she had no objec- 
tion that Arnaldo should follow her. My cousin, oh perverse 
Fortune! seeing his friend agreeably entertained, accosted me : 
he wished to enter into conversation ; but, fearing lest my voice 
should betray me, | turned my head another way. Finding, 
however, that he still persisted, my fears overcame my prudeuce ; 

aud, as a handsome stranger passed with his servant 


Arn. f (without) Kill him! Kill him! 





Cel, 
Flora. Ueavens! What is that? 


SCENE I.—Enter Cantos, with his Sword drawn. 


Carl. If you are compassionate as you are fair, save my life, 
gentle lady *. 

Arn. (within) No matter for the house; let us follow him, 

Flora, Kinough ! Conceal yourself behind that screen, 

Carl. Oh, Fortune, if thy arm strikest, thy hand can no less 
heal! (he retires.) 


SCENE I].—Enier Arnatvo, Cerio, Dinero, and Alguazils. 


Flora. What means this mtrusion, Signor Arnaldo? 

Arn. Pardon me, beauteous Flora, for thus violating the 
laws of courtesy. ‘The offence touches you even more nearly 
than it does myself; and it no less behoves you, lady, to wreak 
vengeance on the offender. I am in pursuit of a traitor, oh 
cruel Fortune, who has slain your cousin. 

Flora. Mereitul Heaven! 

Arn ‘To avoid pursuit, this mstant he took refuge in vour 
house. You were betrothed to the deceased: your father was 
his uncle, and holds the sword of justice. Tell me then where to 
find the traitor, that | may avenge our common injuries. 

Carl. (aside) My situation is enviable ! 

Flora. The man was this moment here. 

Carl. (aside) Oh, treacherous Fortune ! 

Flora. He implored protection. 

Carl. (aside) Fools are those who trust to woman. 

Flora. But, hearing your voices, he jumped through yon 
window into the garden. Follow him, €. inflict the death he 
merits, 


Arn. We shall die by this hand! [Exit Arnaldo. 
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* This incident, but altered, was nid by Cibber, in the Fop’s For- 


tune, 

















A COMEDY. 


SCENE IV. 


Din. Clubs lead. 

Cel. Who are you? 

Din. Why,asthe game stands, I am the knave, and he is 
king of clubs: the poor gentleman he is going to kill has lost 
deal. Now, asthe knave follows the king, i must go and see that 
honors are divided fairly ; for there seems, on all sides, to be 
more tricks than honors, and clubs are the leading suit, 

Cel. Insufferable nonsense ! 

Din. It is original. 

Cel. (to himself) Arnaldo is my friend ; and not only 
friendship, but the duties of my oflice, call upen me to follow 
him. [ Natt Celio with Servants. 

Din. Like a faithful servant, | must go and seek my master, 
in case he should be killed. { Fact Dinero. 






SCENE VY. 


Flora. Avethey gone? 

Silv. Yes, Signora. 

Flora. “Lock the door, Silvia. 

Carl. (coming from behind the curtain) Generous pity! 
llappy are those who trust to woman ! 

Klora. Yousee, young gentleman, how dear my compassion 
lias cost me! The man you | killed was not only my cousin but 
ny betrothed husband ; and the malice of Fate led you to seek 
refuge under the roof of justice: yet | saved your lite. Though 
circumstances condemn you, | am willing to hear what you can 
urge in your defence : for my conscience tells me that in pro- 
tecting { share your guilt. 

Carl, Tama stranger to the language of gallantry, for 
never till now was favored by the fair : from my soul I grieve 
to have given you offence, yet for kingdoms I wouid not at 
quish the honor of knowing you: | lament the trouble I occa- 
sion, yet it is my pride ; and to sce you no longer offended will 
make me the happiest of mem. 

I went this afternoon to the river’s side, to view the festival : 
there I beheld a lady ina Spanish hood and mantle, who might 
be compared to Aurora enveloped in azure clouds. Uncov. er- 
ing a hand of dazzling whiteness, she beckoned me to her. 
I could not persuade myself that her signs were addressed to 
me, yet] ventured to approach the angel, who entreated me to 
join her, that she might be treed from the importunities of a 
Cavalier who followed her, She had scarcely spoken, when a 
man joined us, intending to balk my good fortune. ‘“ Signor,” 
said he, “you occupy the place which J was refused: as I can- 
not revenge my self on a woman, you, Signor, her gallant cham- 
pion, must give me satisfaction for the ins sult. Too angry to 
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reason with him, I answered with my sword: we fought, and 
he fell. The officers of justice arrived; and, as it is neither 
prudent nor becoming a gentleman to throw himself in prison, 
I fled for refuge to the first house, which happened to be yours, 
Here | have learned the greatness of my danger, if you, bright 
angel of humanity, do not protect me. Reflect that it was 
chance, not premeditated malice, which robbed your lover of 
existence. A lady, whom it was my duty to oblige, has thus 
endangered my life. You generously defend it. On the one 
side, the death of your lover and relation is an injury which cries 
for vengeance: on the other, reflect a moment, and you will 
own he merited his fate; since, being your lover, he insolently 
importuned and fought for another lady. Thus you are both 
injured and righted; and, if in one instance the ties of con- 
sanguinity are offended, in the other the wrongs of love are 
avenged. 

Flora. 1am so much interested in your recital that I could 
imagine myself a party concerned. Since a woman, unfortu- 
nate Cavalier, has brought you into danger, a woman shall extri- 
cate you. I willatone ior the imprudence of the stranger hence- 
forth; complain of her who involved, but not of her who saved 


you. Remain in that chamber till night, you then may unmo- 
lested escape. 


Carl. Suffer me to 


Flora. Make no acknowledgments: the benefit repays it- 
self. 


Silv. I hear footsteps. 


Flora. Quick to the chamber, or you will be discovered ! 
Carl. It will be my sanctuary ! 

[Exit Carlos into the chamber, which Silvia locks, 
Cesar, (within) Let every thing remain as it is, 
Silv. A hundred keys seem to turn in the lock, 





SCENE VI.—Enter Don Cesar, 


Cesar, Flora? 

Flora. My Lord! 

Cesar. Your melancholy countenance informs me that you 
are acquainted with our misfortune. 

Flora. Yes, my Lord; I know that a traitor, to gratify a 
weak woman, killed my cousin, Licio, and came to this house, 
from which he has escaped. 

Cesar. Quiet your fears, my child: he cannot escape my 
vigilance; for not acorner of this city shall remain unsearched. 
Licio’s death shal! be revenged. Retire; I hear voices. 

Flora. My Lord, I leave you. (aside) I shall expire with 
apprehension! Heaven protect us! = [Exeunt Flora and Silvia. 
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SCENE VII. 


Enter Cevio, Jutio, and Servants, dragging in Dinero. 


Cel. Here, my Lord, is the servant of the Cavalier who killed 
Signor Licio: we know him again, and he has confessed it. 

‘Din, True toatittle: but surely it is no crime to be his ser- 
vant? Iam as innocent of the gentleman’s death as your lord. 
ship, for the moment I saw drawn swords I ran away. 

Cesar. Whyt 

Din. Because, my Lord, I—I have a natural antipathy to steel, 

Jul. Mind what you say : you are before the lord governor. 

Din. Nay, with due respect to his lordship, if I were before 
the emperor’s majesty | should not be ashamed of speaking the 

truth. 

Cesar. Whatis your name? 

Din. Dinero*: but my name is better than my estate. 

Cesar. Whois your master? 

Din, Avery agreeable handsome young gentleman; like 
qmaster, like man. 

Cesar. His name? 

Din. Carlos Colona; son tothe governor of Brandenburg. 
Cesar. (aside) How unfortunate ! I find my greatest ene- 

my in the son of my best friend. (aloud) What was his busi- 
ness here? 

Din. To kill the governor’s nephew. 

Cesar. This is no time for jesting. 

Din, Iain planet-struck, lost, and bewildered! He came, 
my Lord, to assist at the festival given in honor of her most 
magnanimous majesty, the Infanta Donna Maria. 

Cesar. Conduct the prisoner 

Din. Whither, my Lord ? 

Cesar. Tothe fort, where you must remain till your evi- 
dence is wanted. 

Din. Have not1 given a clear account of myself? (to the 
oficers) | hope you will not, in pure aflection to my name, gen- 
tlemen, keep me in prison till | shall have nothing but that to 
subsist on. [Eat Dinero, with Celio and Servants, 





SCENE VIII. 


Cesar, Oh, Heavens! Was ever situation more perplexing ? 
Well might the poet say that misfortunes are hydras, which 
multiply as soon as destroyed. Though the duties of consan- 
guinity and of my office force me to seek the cruel homicide of 
my nephew, my heart, alas, trembles lest the culprit should be 
taken. To his father | owe the most signal obligations, which 
it t beh loves ne never to forget. On the other hand, the blood of a 


a. > 





* Diners. in Spanish, signifies money. 
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dear kinsman, shed by his son, calls for vengeance! My heart 
is torn by pity and revenge, hatred and friendship. 1 must 
pursue the otlender, whom, ii taken, I am bound to save. | 
am distracted with contrary emotions; and he whom I so dili- 
gently seek is the person | least wish to find. 


[ Exit Don Cesar, 
SCENE IX. 
Scene changes to Fanio’s House. Lavra, Nisa, and Arnarvo, 


Laura. Yam anxious to hear the issue of this adventure, 

Arn. IJrushed atter him tirough the window, but the noise 
brought several persons, and among the rest Don Cesar, who, 
like myself, was in warm pursuit of the traitor. Seeimg that 
it was impossible for me to accomplish my revenge, however 
eager my Wishes, and that my interference. with justice would 
be deemed intrusive, I conquered my impatience, and retired 

aving that Don Cesar might not find him. Nothing less than 
his | life will satisfy my just “vengeance! 

Laura. Oh, that k had never ap pointed to meet you at this 
festival! But who can penetrate the impervious designs of Fate? 

Arn. Rather accuse the imprudence and levity of your 
friend. 

Laura, Nay, do not blame her; it was the perverseness of 
destiny : for w tho has more cause ol affliction ? 

4rn. \W hat could induce her, imprudent as she was, to accost 
a stranger ? 

Laura. That she might not be discovered by her cousin. 

Arn. Ani so Flora actually beckoned to the stranger ? 

Laura. it wasa pardonable imprudence. 

Arn. Humph! Another doubt torments me: if she left 
them quarrelling, she had every reason to expect what followed. 
Why did she not call for assistance ? 

Laura. It is tolly to expect that presence of mind should 
accoInpany terror, 

Arn it wasthe resentment of a haughty spirit. By Hea- 
ven, I know not what to suspect. 

Nisa. Your brother is co ving, Madam. 

Laura. (alarmed) He must not find us together, Arnaldo, 
for he is very rigid. Excuse yourself as yvoucan. Adieu. 

[ Exeunt Laura and Nisa. 


SCENE X.—Enter Fasio. 


Fab. Signor Arnaldo! (aside) Ha! In my sister’s apartment ” 
Arn, Signor Fabio! 

Fab. What is your pleasure ? 

Arn, 1 have a particular fayor to request, 

Fab. You do me honor. 
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Arn. You know the affliction which has befallen me ? 

Fab. It is written on your face. 

Arn. 1 want a horse 

Fub. (aside) Heaven grant me patience ! 

Arn. ‘Yo expedite an affair of importaiice. 

Fab. You may command my services. (aside) I must en- 
dure the affront patiently till [can be revenged. (aloud) 1 
have just dismounted a horse swift as the wind: you will tind 
him in the court. If my presence be necessary, 1 will accom- 
pany you. 

Arn, You are very obliging, but I must go alone. 

Fab. Use your pleasure. 

Arn. I hope to return your courtesy. Adicu, Signor. 

Fab. You are in great haste, Signor Arnaldo: a moment 
louger. 

Arn. Speak. 

kab. This is my sister’s apartment, that is mine: if you 
renew your visit, seek me ¢kere, not here. jt is a pleasant joke 
to apply toa lady for a horse. 

Arn. inquired for you here, because I heard persons con- 
versing. 

Fab. Humph! Iam satisfied. Good morning, Signor. 

Arn, Adieu. | Exit Arnaldo, 

Fab. How awkwardly dissimulation sat on us! Jt was ill- 
judged in me to give him the least intimation of my suspicions, 
for honor ought to be impenetrable in its doubts as it is inflex- 
ible in its just revenge: but who can maintain a perfect self- 
command? When the heart is corroded by jealousy, and im- 


bittered by repeated injuries, how can we entirely suppress its 
indignant emotions ? 





SCENE XI.—Enter Laura. 


Laura. With whom are you speaking ? 
Fub, Nobody. (aside) Oh honor, what are thy forebod- 


ings! 


Laura. ITs it thus you answer me? What isthe matter? 


Fab. Tam uneasy 
Laura, (aside) Ah me! 


: Fab. At what happened to-day : yet no, it is not chat which 
“isturbs me. 


Laura. What has happened ? 

Fab. Don’t you know ? 

Laura, How should 1? Do J ever see a creature but your- 
self? Iam totally ignorant of what passes at court, for you will 
never suffer me to cross the threshold; nay, you would forbid 
‘he sun to shine upon me. : 

Fab. (aside) How shall I tell her? (aloud) Well, sister, a 
strange Cavalier has killed Signor Licio, the betrothed husband 
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of your bosom friend, the Lady Flora. A lady in disguise, 
whom he persisted to follow, was the occasion of his death. 

Laura. 1f 1 were malicious, | should tell you that I rejoiced, 
He was the lover aud intended husband of Flora: what business 
had he to follow another woman? Such is the treatment we ex. 
perience! While she perhaps was sighing and moping at home, 
he must be running after women in masquerade, and exposing 
his life! Oh men, men! Who can trust you ? 

Fab. Ut he gave Flora cause of jealousy, he has dearly atoned 
for the offence. If you are not grieved at tius accident, I have 
still less reason to be sorry: for misfortune is sometimes the mo. 
ther of good luck. 1 once thought of Flora myself; Love will 
now perhaps smile propitious on my vows. Wisely was it said 
by a Sage: ‘* Why should we invoke happiness, since it rises 
out of misery ?” Listen now to——~ 

Laura. Yuaough. Your hopes, I perceive, are revived. 

Fab. They are. While Don Cesar was bound by his pro- 
mise to his nephew, it would have been useless to have declared 
my sentiments: now I may speak with propriety. 

Laura. Your love, brother, is commendable ; for he who is 
attached to a virtuous female insures the happiness of his life: 
but, I assure you, if this unfortunate accident had not happened, 
Flora would never have been the wife of Licio. 

Fab. I believe you. Assist me, then, dear sister, and let me 
deliver a message on your part to the charming Flora. 

Laura. Ha! You would present my compliments of con- 
dolence : you cannot with sincerity offer yours. 

Fab. Excellent. Adieu! 

Laura. Oh, how I should like to see you deeply enamoured! 

Fab. Do you wish me so much ill? 

Laura. Nay, it isnot wishing you ill! I ouly wish your hap- 
piness and my own. [ Exeunc. 


SCENE XJI.—Changes, as before, to the House of Don Cesar, 


Fiora, Sitvia. 


Silo. It is dusk, Signora; this is a good opportunity to dis- 
miss your guest, 
Flora. Tiue, Open the chamber door, 


SCENE XIII.—£nter Carros. 


Carl. Say the temporary grave of a living corpse: for. I die 
recollecting that I live, and live expecting to die. 

Flora. setae night has now half spread her sable wings; 
the moon is veiled in black clouds, and stillness reigns through- 
out the house. Accept my good wishes, young gentleman, and 


depart. 
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Carl. Heaven guard you, fair angel! You have saved my 
life, and, were I not unfortunate, that life should be conse 
crated to your service; but, alas, under these circumstances the 
gift might be fatal. Adieu. 

Silv. Follow me, Signor. 

Carl. Blindly. (as they are going, Don Cesar speaks without, 
and they return in alirm.) 

Cesar. (without) No light in the house, at this hour? 

Flora. Alas, itis my father ! 

Silv. My lord is returned, Signora. 

Carl. What can be done? 

Flora. Quick intothe chamber. Lock the door, Silvia, and 
take the key. 

Carl. Oh, unfortunate pity ! 

[ Exit into the chamber, which Silvia locks. 


SCENE XIV.—Enter Don Cesar, and Jurio with Lights. 


Flora, Bring the lights here. 

Cesar. So, Flora: in the dark? 

Fiora. Hearing your voice, | came to meet you: it grieves 
me to see you thus disturbed. 

Cesar. (to himself) ‘The duties of my office are every way 
painful, and it is doubly important I should discover Carlos, that 
I may at once discharge the obligation of consanguinity and 
of friendship. I hope and think he cannot escape, for the 
streets are lined with soldiers: however, to make all secure, I 
will write an order to let no one pass till he is brought before 
me.—Silvia ? 

Silo. My Lord! 

Cesar. Carry alight, with pen ink and paper, into that room. 

Flora. (aside) What dol hear? 

Cesar. 1 want to write. 

Flora. Why in that room, my Lord? 

Cesur. Because, if any person call while I am occupied, they 
may wait here. Give me the key ? 

Flora. Silvia has it. (makes her a sign.) 

Silv. No, indeed, Signora. 

sar, Where is it then ? 

Silo. IT laid it on the buffet. 

Cesar. It is not there. 

Flora. (making signs to Silvia not to give the key) How pro- 
voking! It is no where to be found. This girl loses every thing 
she takes in her hand. (aside to Silvia) My good Silvia, do 
not be vexed. 

Cesar. Cannot you find it? 

Silo. No, my Lord. 

Cesar, I have fortunately a master-key in my writing desk. 


[Exit Don Cesar with a light. 
VOL. Il. N 
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SCENE XV. 


Flora. Heavens! How will this end? 

S:/o. What is to be done? 

Flora. He will certainly be discovered when my father re- 
turns. We must act promptly, and with decision. It is yet 
possible that he may escape. 

Silv. Youareright, Signora. Let us trust to fortune. 

Flor. (unlocking the door) Signor, you may come out, for I 
am watching that my father may not— (alarmed) Retire, Sig- 
nor: somebody is coming. (she locks the door again) The 
storm thickens! 


SCENE XVI.—Enter Fasio. 


Fab. Suffer me, honored lady, to be the first to condole with 
you on your cruel loss. My sister, Laura, sends her best wishes 
and sincerest concern. 

Flora. (aside) Merciful Powers! How shall I act? If I 
dismiss the stranger, my reputation is lost; and if he remain 
there he will be discovered by my father. But, if ingenuity 
can vanquish the perverseness ot Fate, 1 will yet save him and 
extricate myself, Signor Fabio. (as¢de) How I tremble. 
(aloud) You are aman of sense, and know that misfortunes 
never come singly, but, like the phaenix, die only to regenerate. 
A person has just been with letters for my father, who fortu- 
nately was out, informing him, as he says, of the death of one 
of his brothers abroad. 1 sent the man away, but expect him 
to return every instant. If you, Signor, can take my father out 
of the house, and detain him till I shall have received the let- 
ters, you will greatly oblige me, and truly fulfil the kind object 
of your visit. 





SCENE XVIIL—Enier Don Cesar. 


Cesar. Who would have thought this cursed key was* hid 
under all my papers 3 

Fab. (to #ieea) Trust to me, Signora! (aside) Now, lave, 
giveme ingenuity ! (aloud) Though my regard for you, my Lord, 
was the principal cause which brought me hither, there is an- 
other reason equally urgent. I know where your enemy 13 con- 
cealed. 

Flora. (aside) Whatis it I hear? 

Cesar. Where, Siguor? 

Fab. Not far off. 

Flora. (aside) Ishall sink! 

Silz, (to Flora) He saw him! 

Flora, (aside) Cruel fortune! 

Cesar. What say vou, Signor Fabio ? 
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Fab. That, though it is ungenerous to betray a gentleman in 
distress, my friendship conquers my scruples. Come with me, 

Silv. (aside) Indeed! So, so! 

Flora. (aside) Yam on the rack! 

Cesar. I wonder he could so long have escaped our vigilance. 
We must be gone: that he may not be apprized of his danger, 
we'll only take a few of my people; the remainder may guard 
the door. {Eat Don Cesar. 

Fab. (aside) Iwilllead him toa little distance; when he 
finds nobody, he will naturally conclude the Cavalier must have 
escaped, [Exit Fabio. 

Flora. Fortune mends. Go out and see if the passage be 
clear. 

Silc. You, Madam, in the mean time, will release the pri- 
soner. [ Exit Silvia. 


SCENE XVIII.— Enter Cantos from the Room. 


Flora. Oh, stranger, great are my claims on your gratitude : 
if [ show you favor, when I ought to be mortally offended, how 
shall I treat you when I may have reason to be pleased? Go! 
Leave me, tor Heaven’s sake! I am tormented by a thousand 
fears: be satisfied with having created, do not increase them. 
While my father is seeking you elsewhere, you may escape. 


Carl. How cruel is my destiny! If I go, I am in danger of 
being taken; and if I stay, my ruin is certain, Whichever 
way [ turn, misfortune overtakes me. 

Flora. Lose no time, but depart ! 


SCENE XIX.— Enter Sitvia, stopping Cantos. 


Sile. Stay ; you cannot pass. 

Flora. What is the matter ? 

Silv. There are persons in the hall, waiting for your father, 
Madam. 

Flora. Cannot he pass unperceived ? 

Silzv. No: neither can he remain here, for they may enter. 

Fiora. Perverse destiny! There is no way to escape! 

Car/. Whether IJ go, stay here, or conceat myself, there are 
difficulties to surmount. Fortune often favorsthe bold. Let me 
venture. (gotng.) 

Fiora. Oh, no! It must not be known that you were con- 
cealed here. 

Siz, I have found an expedient which will place you in 
safety, Follow me, Signor. 

Fiora. What do you mean ? 

Silv. The door to the left communicates with the tower, 
Which serves as a prison for criminals of rank: it is now empty. 
and the gentleman can remain there in safety tll to-morrow. 
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Flora. But you forget that there is another door on the gar- 
den side, to which the alcaide has a key? 

Silc. What of that? Why should he visit the tower this 
evening? : 

Flora. Well, this expedient must serve for want of a better, 

Silv. attend you, Signor. 

Carl, (to Flora) You make a coward of me. 

Flora. (toCarlos) And you have taught me to be coura. 
geous, 

Carl. But I will prove that a coward is more frequently 
frightened into courage, than a brave man is persuaded into 
cowardice. 

Flora. How ungraciously you repay my pity ! 

Carl. You have none: for is it generous to cure a man of an 
ague to throw him into a fever? Your cruel pity, charming 
Flora, has saved my life, only to captivate my soul. 

Flora. Do not attribute the compassion | have shown to any 
thing but a feeling of justice; for, when you quit this house, 
and you are no longer endangered through me, | shall be the 
first to seek your life. 

Carl, You now are compassionate ! 

Flara. How so? 

Carl. If I die by your command, my death will be glorious 
indeed ! [ Exeunt, 


ET 


ACT II. 


The Scene continues. 


SCENE J.—Enter Sitvia. 
Silvia. 


My lady is racking her brain to invent plans that her vanity 
may not suffer a defeat: but what is it to me if she do or do 
not ascertain the truth? It is my place to obey her in silence. 
This is the door which leads to the tower. Now for wit and 


invention. (calling at the door to the left) It is Silvia. You 
may open the door, 


SCENE I!.~—Enter Carros. 


Carl. You are welcome. 
Siv. How do you like solitude? 


Carl. I am not in fact solitary, since my chagrin never 
quits me, 
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Silv. Suppose, Signor, I were to tell you there is one who 
would readily keep you company, to dissipate that chagrin ? 

Carl. Who is it? 

Silv. Listen. A lady came to the door in a Spanish man- 
tle, and inquired for me, I went to see who it was, but she 
would not unveil. She said, she knew you were here; and 
added, with many sighs and tears 

Carl, Astonishing ! 

Silo. That she must see you. I made an excuse, and left 
her, to know your pleasure, Signor. 

Carl. Let me collect my confused thoughts. Who can it 
be? lama stranger, and acquainted with nobody in this city 
fron whom I have a right to expect this attention. As no 
torments can equal those of suspense, tell her I will see her. 

Silo. See her, Signor? You are frantic! If my lady knew 
that any person came to see you, much more a woman, she 
would 

Curl. How should she know? Night draws on apace; I 
must then be gone. Oh, do not dismiss me more unfortunate 
than I came! 

Silz. There is no resisting your eloquence. I will risk all 
to oblige you. { Exit Silvia. 

Carl. A lady wish to see me? By Heaven, the women of 
Vieuna methinks are bewitched! I have scarcely been here two 


days, and one calls me to her at the peril of my life; another 
rescues me from imprisonment and death at the risk of her 
honor; a third comes to seek and console me; and all three 
distract me. 


SCENE IVI.—E£nter Sirvia, with Frora veiled, 


Silv. Yonder is the Cavalier, Signora. It is fortunate we 
have come hither without discovery : my lady isa very dra- 
gon. I will stand centinel at the outward door. Farewell. 

[ Exit. 
SCENE IV. 


Carl. Bright hidden sun, whose glorious rays are obscured 
under a black cloud, appear in all your splendor. If you 
deign to illume these regions, quitting your native spheres, 
come, like a second Aurora, and drive away the gloomy shades 
of night. 

Flora. Noble stranger, the first request I have to make, and 
as a woman I have a right to command, is, that you will not 
ask to see my face. Your courtesy to the fair sex is no secret 
tome: I therefore rely on your compliance. On this condition, 
you shall know what brought me hither. 


_ Carl, It is too hard, fair lady ; who could forbear attempt- 
ing to see your face ? 
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Flora. Those whose interest demands that forbearance. I; 
you see my face, I must not speak; and I have something of 
consequence to communicate. 

Carl. If then I remove that beauty-blind, I make you 
dumb ; and, if you speak, you leave me in the dark? You are 
an enigma, fair lady, which I cannot resolve ; but, since you 
deal in contradictions, I will at once decide. Speak. 

Flora. Iain the lady who first involved you, as you may 
recollect, by my dress. When J asked your protection, I little 
imagined I should endanger your lite! But apologies will not 
remedy the evil. When my persecutor attacked you, I fled 
in terror; but charged a trusty servaut to follow and learn the 
issue, He informed me that you had entered this house, out of 
which no one had seen you go; and I resolved to visit you: 
the never-failing cloquence of gold gained me admission, | 
come to atone for my imprudence. You are a stranger, and it 
is of the utmost importance | you should speedily return to your 
country! To elude the vigilance of justice, take this jewel, 
which will be a sure passport: golden spurs are the best. Do not 
give a false picture of our ladies to your countrymen. Remem- 
her that she who involved extricated you from your difficul- 
ties; that another protected and saved you: the good will thus 
overbalance the ill. Farewell! 

Carl. ‘This obstinate concealment led me to expect re. 
proach: how agreeably I am disappoiuted! My bhenefactress 
said, “If I show you favor, when I cought to be mortally 
offended, how shall I treat you when I may have reason to be 
pleased :”’ I, on the contrary, might say, cif you conceal your 
face when you mean to oblige, how will you punish those who 
give you offence?” Lovely lady (for courtesy and grace are 
the twin sisters of beauty) I do not ask your rank ; it is pro- 
claimed by your deportment and manners: and the jewel, 
which I value more as it comes from you than for its intrinsie 
worth, speaks you no less noble of mind. Oh, that you would 
unveil! Yet I will not urge a request you are unwilling to 
grant: perhaps, indeed, you are merciful in refusing. I must 
fly this night; and, not ‘Knowing, I shall not feel the extent of 

loss. 

Flera. This night! 

Carl. Yes. 

Flora. But why in such haste ? 

Carl. Because my absence is necessary to the safety of my 
angelic preserver. 

Flora. Does not the governor’s daughter protect you? 

Carl. She is my saviour! 

Flora. What have you then to fear? 

Carl. That her generosity should wound her reputation, 
which is dearer to me than life. 
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Sitvia and Dinero without. 

Silc. Be gone, I say. 

Din. Iwon’t. You are listening; why should not I ? 

Flora. 1 hear voices: take the jewel and retire, Signor. 
Farewell. 

Curl. Farewell, fair and impenetrable lady—Oh love, in 
what a labyrimth hast thou led me! 

[ait Carlos through the door which leads to the tower: 

Flora locks it. 


SCENE V.—Enter Sirvia. 





Flora. (throwing up her hood) ‘To whom were you speak- 
ing, Silvia ? 

Silv. Your lover’s domestic, Signora, who has been released 
from prison. 

Flora. (going) He must not see me, or when they meet my 
deception will be discovered. 


SCENE VI.—Enter Dixero. 


Din. Ladies, sweet ladies, pray give me your attention ; for 
every dog has his day. 1 come in search of my master, Signor 
Carlos, whom I lost hereabouts yesterday evening, and who 
may be known by the following signs. He is a tall handsome 
young gentleman, whose face would bea passport to an empress. 
Whoever will produce or bring intelligence of him shall receive 
an adequate recompence ; but, if any person maliciously se- 
quester or conceal him, they will be tried, cast, and condemned, 
tor felony. 

Flora. Insufferable nonsense ! 

Suv. What is your business? 

Din. 1 belong to a gentleman who only set foot in this city 
to kill the governor’s nephew. I crave your pardon; the ac- 
count is perhaps superfluous. It is whispered he made a somer- 
set through a certain window in this house: I wish you would 
have the goodness to shew it me, that I may likewise try my 
agility, 

Flora, Dismiss the fool, Silvia! 

Six. Gentle squire, I have before told you we know nothing 
of your quixote master: let a civil answer content you, or we 
must call the footman to shew you the door. 

Din. Your tongue is more formidable than twenty footmen : 
good by t? ye. (going: a noise within.) 

Silve I hear footsteps. 

Din. Faith and troth, it is the governor’s excellency ! What 
Shall Tsay ? 

Flora, My father! What can I do with this mantle ? 
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Stile. Hide it. 

Flora. Thereisnotime. Your lord is at the deor, 
Din, J have the ague. 

Silv. Unfortunate interruption ! 

Flora. Ishallexpire! 


SCENE VIl.—Eniter Don Cesar, and Servants. 


Cesar. How now, daughter! Going out at this late hour ? 
Flora. No, my Lerd. 

Cesar. Where, then, have you been? 

Flora. No where. 

Din. (aside) ‘The governor’s daughter! There is mischiet 


in the wind: if she speak the truth, the world is grown honest. 
But where is my master? | hope he has escaped with whole 
bones ! 


Cesar. If you have neither been nor intended to go abroad, 


why this mantle ? 


Flora. That man has just brought it from the tailor. 
Sile. My lady certainly did not put it on to go out. 
Din. (aside) ‘The lie is too ingenious not to be supported. 


(aloud) See what a fallon the shoulders! It is the paragon of 


mantles. 
Flora. Good. Here, Silvia, lay it by till I am out of mourn- 


ing. 


“Din. It is a finished specimen of art. 
Cesar. Approach, friend: are not you the man who called 


himself the servant of Carlos Colonna? 


Din. In troth, your excellency, I am the identical he! 
flora. (aside) Who would have thought my father knew 


him ? 


Din. Before my advancement to that honorable post, I 


was a knight of the thimble; but my conscience and a fasting 
stomach snapped short the thread of sin. Now, seeing Signor 
Carlos lost, if not killed, and myself turned adrift in a strange 
country, Ihave found out my old master, who has settled in 
this city. Hesent me with the mantle. Your excellency may 
believe me or not, as you please. [ Ext. 


SCENE VIII. 


Cesar. A whimsical fellow! Take lights to my apartments 


immediately, for I must go out. [ Exeunt Servanis. 


Flora. ‘At this hour? 

Cesar. Yes. | 
Flora. Itis dusk. 

Cesar. No matter: the affair is urgent. [£zit. 
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SCENE IX. 

Flora. I breathe! 

Silv. Since we have miraculously escaped disgrace, tell me, 
Signora, W hy visit your C avalier in this unseemly disguise ? 

‘Flora. I thought he might, for the moment, be in pecu- 
niarv difficulties. 

Silv. Could not you have offered him the jewel without run- 
ning so great arisk ? 

Flora. What could he have inferred, but that I paid him 
for killing my cousin? Could 1 more prudently discharge the 
debt ot gratitude } ? 

Silv. But how shall we dispose of our prisoner ? 

Flora. He shall depart, though his absence is death to me. 
Have you heard my father go or ut ? 

Silv. This moment. 

Flora. Then witness that honor, for once, triumphs over 
love! lf years of constancy could not conquer my indifference, 
surely the i impression of a day will be easily erased ? 

Silz. I wall eall Signor C arlos. {unlocks the door.) 

Flora. Oh, Love, rob me not of prudence ! 


SCENE X.—Enter Canxos, following Sitvia. 


Flora. Signor Carlos, ’tis time you should depart, if my 


honor is dear to you, 

Carl. Dearer than life ! 

Flora. One request I have to make. 

Carl. It shall be held sacred. 

Flora. Never mention the pretection you have received. 

Carl. The inviolable respect | owe you, fair lady, will seal 
my lips: yet this heart overflows with gratitude. To lighten 
the sacrifice, br ght excellence, pardon my presumption, and 
confer immortal honor on this poor jewel by making it yours. 
Do not scorn the otiering, for the ears ought to sacrifice their 
trophies to the eyes. Seek not to solve the enigma: to speak 
is impossible, yet silence was beyond my efforts. 

Flora. (aside) I scarcely can suppress my feelings! (aloud) 
Signor Carlos, your jewel is ‘valuable, but you must excuse me 
from accepting it: your courtesy is discourteous; and in offend- 
ing her who gave it youoficnd me. Here is enigma for enigma: 
kee ‘p your jew el, and depart. 

Carl. Give it, then, to your attendant. Farewell, lovely 
lady | May angels cuard you! (going, returns) Cruel sus- 
pense! It is not to be borne! Y et, the enigma? Qh speak! 

Flora. 1 must not. J 

Carl. Why cast me ina laby rinth of doubt ? * 

Flora. To be silent was impossible. 
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Silv. Come, Signor, time is precious; my lord will return 
before you are in safety. 


Carl. Why dol gaze? 7 
Siiv. Come, Signor! ! | 
Flora. Why do I Iisten ? 


(speaking together, but 
aside.) 


Carl. Since I dare not——~ 
Klora. Since 1 cannot——— 
Carl, Give my feelings utterance. 
Flora, Suppress my cimotion, 
; [Exeunt different ways. 


SCENE XI. 


Changes to a retired Part of Psnio’s Garden. ARNALvo and 
Nisa. 


Nisa. Remain here, Signor, till my master is retired to his 
room. 

Arn, JYwill not breathe. 

Nisa. My lady will soon join you. [Exit. 


SCENE XII. 


Arn. This silent gloom is congcnial to my soul: how dearly 
bought are the joys of love! Oh, cypress-crowned night, sad 
queen of sleep, though thou spread’ st thy sable veil o’er the 
empire of the west, thy dark caverns shall be illumed by the 
moon of beauty: thou shalt usurp the loveliest attributes of 
Aurora: thy starry dome in splendor shall rival the brilliant 
flowers of day : thy mourning shrine be changed to the smiling 
teinple of Love! 





SCENE XM. 


Laura. (to Nisa) Watch at my brother’s door, that all 
may be secure. 

Nisa. I shall there expect you, Madam. [ Exit. 

Laura. Arvaldo! 

Arn. Laura, this excess of goodness staggers my faith: [ 
ain jealous of myself. 

Laura. Trust to my love, and dismiss jealousy, for to that 
you owe your happiness, 

drn. Vow so? 

Laura. Wf mv brother had not betrayed his suspicions, 
these nocturnal interviews would have been unnecessary : thus 
jealousy outwits itself. ae 

Arn. The mortal affliction which corrodes my heart 1s a 
counterpoison to the torments of love; thus | am saved while 
athers die, 


Enter Lacuna and Nisa. 
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Laura. Unkind Arnaldo! The fatal death of your friend 
has covled your afiection. (a noise within) But what is that? 

Arn. A man breaking into the garden. 

Laura. Who can it be? 

Arn. Fortune is jealous of my happiness. 

Carl. (within) Merciful Heaven! 

Laura. Alas, it is my brother! 

Arn. No, this violence would be unnecessary.. 

Laura. Who then can it be? 

Arn. (drawing) ‘That my sword shall force hin to declare. 

Laura. Cruel dileinma! 


Arn. Defend yourself ! 


SCENE XIV.—Enrer Cantos. 


Carl. Cavalier, turn not your sword against the unfortu- 
nate: if you are the generous master of this mansion, excuse 

tle desperation of necessity. [ am pursued by a je alous hus- 
band. (aside) Prudence and love suggest the fiction. (adoud) 
You are noble, and will assist a gentleman in distress: give me, 
then, passage to the next garden. Perhaps Vortune, weary of 
persecuting, will second your generous intentions, and bring 
me into the port of satety. 

drn. Signor! 

Laura. Ah me! 

Arm. You are little indebted to Fortune for directing you 
hither: these are the gardens of the lord governor: you can 
ueither remain here nor proceed, since both are equally dan- 
rerous. 

Carl. If I proceed, the risk is mine; if I stay, it is yours: 
sulier me, then, to pass, for desperation may effect that which 
tear deems impossible. 

Arn. You raise strange conjectures, Signor: tl s defiance 
of justice implies more than you are williug to acknowledge. 
I must know who you are, 

Carl, W herefore this curiosity in a stranger’s concerns, 
Signor ¢ 

Ara. You come perhaps a spy upon my actions? 

Carl. It is evident, Signor, you are goaded by jealousy ; 
that it is not you I seek, my eagerness & quit you is sul theient 
proot ; neither eught a flying rival to excite your fears: from 
ihat house, w hich j is the last, 1 can easily etlect my escape. 

Arn, Jealousy is rash, Signor, i am satisfied: follow me. 
Carl. Loam your eternal debtor. (aside) Flying frei 
bondage, I return, oh beauteous Flora, thy willing captive. 

[Mrevnt Arnaldo and Cari 
Laura, Strange accident! Uniucky imtrusion! ‘The fi 
veht that ' 
[A knocking within: Arnaldo returns, 
Cesar nails cvlthin, 
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Cesar. Open the door! Quick! 

Laura. Merciful Heaven ! 

Arn. (returning) He is safe! But whence that knocking ? 
Fab. (within) Lights! What means this disturbance? 
Cesar. Open the door! : 
Arn. What can be done? 

Laura. Make your escape. 

Arn. Icannot 
Laura. Wretched Laura! 

Arn, Without help! 

Laura. UWeavenly Powers! 

Arn. Jassisted a stranger: who will assist me? 

Laura. Conceal yourself in the arbor. (Arnaldo conceqis 


Aimself.) 





SCENE XV.—Enier Fanio, and Servants with Lights, 


Fab. Iwill know the truth. Who goes there? 
Laura. Laura. 

kab. Were at this late hour? 

Laura. Hearing a noise, [ left my chamber. 
Fab. Open the gates, and see who kuocks. 


SCENE XVI —Enter Don Cesar, with Cerio and Officers, 


Cesar. Excuse, Signor Fabio, this unseasonable intrusion: J 
am in pursuit of my enemy. 

Fab. Where is he? 

Cel. We traced him as far as your garden; but, quick as 
lightning, he disappeared. 

Kab. If you saw him he must be here; for he could not 
escape unassisted. 

Cesar. Let us search different ways. (they search on different 
sides. ) 

Laura. WUeavens! Lam lost if Arnaldo is discovered! 

Cesar. Here isa man concealed. (Arnaldo és brought for: 
ward, his fuce concealed, and his sword drawn.) 

Fab, Uncover. 

Arn. Rather take my life! 

Cesar. (taking him apart) <A word, Signor Carlos. 

4rn. Merciful Heaven! Is it my enemy I have saved? 

Cesar. Great as my injuries are, I will not add to your dis- 
tress: you need not uncover ; but deliver yourself into custody, 

Laura. (aside) How will this end? 

Arn. (aside) If I go, my enemy will escape by my con- 
nivance, and my friend remain unrevenged : it I discover my- 
self, Laura will be exposed to the rage of a jealous brother, 
To be silent is death, and to speak is base: my life or honor 1s 
at stake; but honor is dearer to me than existence. (to Lon 
Cesar, who supposes him to be Don Carlos) Don Cesar : 
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Laura. I shall expire! 

Arn. Toyou alone I deliver my sword. 

Cesar, (returning the sword) Sheathe it, Signor. Celio, 
conduct your prisoner to the tower. 

Arn. (going) Come, Celio. 

Cel. What mystery is this? You, Arnaldo? 

Arn. Hush! Be secret, as you love me! 

{ Exeunt Celio, Arnaldo, and officers, 

Cesar. Adieu, Signor Fabio. Pardon, fair Laura, this intru- 
sion. 

Laura. (aside) You ask too much ! 

Kab. Sutker me to 

Cesar. By no means. (aside) Carlos is now in my power, 
and my soul is divided between the opposite duties of friend- 
ship and revenge. Oh, may they be happily reconciled ! 


{ Exit. ( 
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SCENE XVII. 


Laura. (aside) Arnaldo taken for the man who killed the 
friend he so bitterly regrets! Arnaldo, the savior of his enemy 
And could I see this and remain silent? 

Fab. (aside) Laura here at this hour? Aman concealed in 
the garden! Do I dream? 

Laura. (aside) But when he is discovered, is not his re- 
lease certaip? 

Fab. (aside) Can there be any doubt ? Was not he traced 
hither? — 

Laura. (aside) But what will my brother say? 

Fab. (aside) Will not to-morrow bring the truth to light ? 

Laura. (aside) ‘There is no remedy tomy woes! 

Fab. (aside) I must till then stifle my rage. (aloud) 
Laura! 

Laura. Brother! 

Fab. It is late: retire to your chamber. 

Laura, (aside) Oh, how suspicious is honor! 

Fub. (aside) Tormenting jealousy ! [ Exeunt. 































SCENE XVIII. 


Changes to the Inside of the Tower, the Stage dark: folding Doors 
in the Middle: a small Door at the Side. Enter Carios and 
Sitvia through the Side Door. 
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Carl, How fortunate, dear Silvia, that you happened to 
come into the garden. 

Suv. [have ventured, Signor, to bring you hither without 
fonsulting my lady: remain here, till 1 know her pleasure. 
Carl, ‘Tell her that 1 was again pursued by her father and 
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his officers from house to house; and, after various adventures, 
once more regained the garden. 

Silo. Adieu, Signor. I must not be seen by my ford at 
this late hour. [ Exit, locking the side door. 

Carl, Recommend me to your benmtened lady. Was ever 
adveuture more singular than mine? Or knight-errant more fa. 
vored ? (Arualdo and Celio are heard unlocking the foldinz doors) 
What is that? The great door unlocks: iny retreat is perhaps 
discovered, 


SCENE XIX. 


Arnatpo and CExio slowly come through the folding Doors wiih 


a La mp. 


Carl. No doubdt, I have been followed ; these men seek my 
life: one of them fought beside the (¢ ‘avalier I slew: cruel inis 
chance! Yet I will not desert myself. (He unsheathes his swor d, 
and posts himself against the side scene: Celio places the lamp on a 
tahle.) 

Cel. This is the best apartment of the tower. 

4rn. ‘The inconvenience of a night is a trifle, my friend. 

Cel, Your adventure is most singular. 

Arn, ‘The lady, Laura, had given me a meeting in her gar- 
den. 

Cel. Speak low. 

Carl. (aside) if they attack me, they will meeta desperate 
man: what should bring them here? If I could but approach | 
But no! If they seek not me, why should I seek them? 

Arn. Fool that [ was! I saved my enemy to involve myself. 

Cel. Be calm. 

Arn, ‘Thusiam mistaken for the homicide of the friend I 
most loved. 

Cel. Strange error! But to-morrow you will be at liberty. 

Arn. Can ‘| think of myself at such a moment? Oh, that 
my life would ransom the honor of my beloved Laura! 

Cel. Surely an expedievt might be found? 

Arn. Iknow but of one. 

Cel. What is it? 

Arn. For me to immediately seek Laura, and concert with 
her a plausible story. Suffer me to go! I will soon return, 

Cel. ‘The step is perilous, but 1 will risk all to serve you. 
Remeinber my honor is at your mercy. 

Arn. Iwill return before day. 

Cel, Go, and prosper. 

4in. You shall not repent this confidence. 

[ Exeunt Arnaldo and Celio, leaving the lamp. 

Carl. They are gone... What could bring them here? They 


no 
seemed to be in coi ealenion, but I could not catch a word: [ 
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am not in safety: sooner or later I must be discovered. Oh, 
that 1 could acquaint Silvia of this new embarrassment! But, 
perhaps, she iii soon return. (¢he folding doors untock) Here, 
ne doubt, she comes. ‘Puis lamp will attest the truth of my re- 
lution. Whoseeks me? 


SCENE XX.—Enter Don Cesar: Cantos amazed. 


Cesar. Itis I, Signor Carlos. 

Carl. You, my Lord ? 

Cesar. Icome not to alarm you: Iet us be seated; I have 
much to say. (they set) Be not surprised, Signor Carlos, at 
this ‘ate and unexpected visit from the man who is at once your 
accuser, protector, and judge. Our interview is secret as the 
grave, tor I waited till my tamily were locked in the arms of 
sleep to visit you. This sudden change, fiom extreme rigor to 
amity, no doubt appears strange: listen, and your perplexity f 
will cease. Jam the intimate friend of your fatoer; neither 
time nor absence have weakened our mutual regard: to him I 
am indebted for life and henor; nor can my latent injuries an- 
nul the obiigation. Oue day, some thirty years back, as I fol- 
lowed the glorious standard of his Catholic Majesty, two no- 
blemen of the enemy’s caup sent me a challenge. To make 
the party equal, J engaged your father, who was my companion 
in arms, to be my second. He nobly served my cause, and we 
triumphantly returned from the combat: thus he made me his 
eternal debtor, and we ran together the race of glory till peace 
aud unconquerable circumstances separated us: but, I tear, I 
grow tedious. ‘These obiigatious are indelibly engraven on my 
heart: nor can bijood itsclterase them. A fatal chance brought 
you, Signor Carlos, to Vienna: my nephew is slain by your 
iand, and | am equally bound to prosecute and to protect his 
homicide, Such is my cruel situation: pity, revenge, hatred, 
and friendship, at once distract my soul. When I discovered 
you in the garden, how painful were the duties of my office! 

[am forced at once to be severe and compassionate ; yesterday 
I was your foe, to-day I am your friend, and to-morrow I must 
be your judge... Think ona satisfactory defence, that I may 
full the joint duties of consanguinity and friendship: and let 
our interview be a secret. Farewell! We part friends, but 
meet again enemies. [ Lwit, locking the door. 

Carl, Doldream? Don Cesar acquainted with my conceal- 
ment, secretly visit me, and not even express displeasure? Nay, 
when I expected death at his hands, avow himself my father’s 
bosom friend? Either he is himself deceived, or I am betrayed. 

Let us examine the matter cooly. Had he discovered the truth, 
could he so patiently have borne his dishonor ? Nay, could pru- 
dence have urged him to dissemble and speak the language of 
moderation ? His countenance must have betrayed his feelings ; 
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for there nature is stronger than art. Yet of what gardey 
did he speak ? What discovery ? 1 am distracted with doubts so 
complicated. How shall [ act? To remain is dangerous, and to 
escape as difficult. All will be discovered to-morrow ; my ene- 
iny will take his revenge ; and, agonizing thought, hie angelic 
Flora may perhaps fa! lla victim to her generosity ! Oh Fate, 

give me not a thousand deaths in one! 
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ACT III. 
SCENE I.— Thc same as at the Beginning of the Serond Act 


Fiora, Sitvia. 


Fl ora. 


Wu AT is it you tell me? 

Siiv. The simple truth. Signor Carlos is returned, to re- 
vive your hopes and fears, Signora. 

Flora. Though you have fifty times repeated the same 
thing, I could listen for ever: ’tis scarcely day, yet anxiety has 
made me quit my pillow. Tell me every particular. 

Silc. When you were asleep, Signora, I descended into the 
garden, where 1 found Signor Carlos. After my alarm was a 
little subsided, I learned that he had a second time eluded the 
pursuit of your father, by escaping from the Lady Laura’s gar- 
den to ours. The poor youth was delighted to see me, and I 
ventured to conceal him in the tower till I should know your 
pleasure. 

Flora. Yesterday I was distracted at his departure ; to-day 
I am uneasy at his return. How capricious is love! This mo- 
ment our hopes exceed bounds: the next we are the slaves of 
fear. 

Silv. Your soliloquy, Madam, has led you to the door of 
the tower. 

Flora. Without any design, Silvia: but, since we are here, 
you may unlock the door. (@ noise within) Who comes yon- 
der? 

Silo. Our quondam tailor. 

Flora. Ampertinent intrusion. 

Silo. Nay, Signora, the animal is pleasant. 

Flora. He must not enter. 


Silv. Here he is. 


SCENE II.— Enver Dixero. 


Din. Fair lady, I am a humble admirer of your wit, and 
enly lament that your prudence is an impregnable fortress 
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Silv. A truce to your impertinence;: leave us. 

Din. 1s another mantle to be tried on? 

Arn. (within) Traitor! Have I found you? _ 
[ The clashing of swords within, 

Flore. Heavens! What is that? 

Din. Only a sword duet. 

Flora. It proceeds from the tower. Iam ruined! 

Arn. (within) My vengeance is secure. 

Carl. I fear you not. 

Arn. We cannot fight here. 
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SCENE III.—Enter Arnatvo and Cartos, fighting. 


Flora. Merciful Powers ! 

Arn. (seeing Flora) Amazement! 

Flora. Protect me, Heaven! { 
Arn. ‘Traitor, guard your life. 

Carl. Look to your own, 

Din. (running behind Silvia) These cursed swords! Oh that 
my master loved fighting as little as myself ! 

Flora. What is this, Signor Arnaldo? 

Arn, The fruits of your indiscretion, lady. You were the 
cause of Licio’s death; 1 am not therefore surprised that you 
conceal his homicide and your lover. But if you thus violate 
the ties of blood, J know my duty. 

Flora. (aside) Cruel extremity! 

Carl. Cease this trifling. Come on. [ They fight. 

































































SCENE IV.—Enter Don Cesar. 


Cesar. What violence is this, Signors ? 

Flora, (aside) My death is certain! 

Cesar. Is this the respect you owe my house ? 

drn. My Lord, the disrespect is not mine. I found your 

enemy here. 

Flora. (aside) All will be discovered ! 

4m. Concealed by the lady Flora, who, by a plausible 

tale, saved him from my vengeance. 

Cesar. Rash youth, forbear to calumniate innocence. I 

took Signor Carlos last night in the adjoining garden, and sent 

him to the tower. Were I less moderate, I should have an- 

swered your malicious accusations with the sword. Flora is 

my daughter. Provoke me not, but depart. 

_ Arn, (aside) This mistake is fortunate: Laura’s reputation 

is saved, Carlos is secured, and I am free, Fortune mends. 

(aloud) My Lord 
sar. No excuse. 

Arn, I ventured 

Cesar. Not a word more. 


Arn. To take this fiberty 
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Cesar. Silence. 
Arn, That I might avenge my friend. 
Cesar. Le gone, I say. [L£xit, thrusting out Arnalde, 


SCENE V. 


Flora. Signor Carlos, if youdo not protect me, I’m lost, 
My father, though he prudently dissembled with Arnaldo, is 
acquainted with ‘the truth. 

Carl. So J fear: but I will save you or die! 

Flora, (aside) The remedy will be worse than the disease, 


SCENE VI.—Re-enter Don Cesar. 


Silv. (aside) I fear there will be murder. 

Cesar. Signor Carlos, retire to your prison, and excuse the 
violence of Arnaldo. 1 promise myself the pleasure of seeing 
you friends. 

Flora. (aside) Can I[ believe my senses? 

Carl. (aside) Either Don Cesar is ignorant of the truth, or 
his prudence is consummate: time must unravel the mystery. 
Flora is safe ; and, as imprisonment is the least evil I had to ex- 
pect, Fortune mends. (aloud) My Lord, J am at your devotion. 

| [Exit 

Din. My turn is next. 

Cesar. Your business, friend ? 

Din. Understanding that your excellency had hospitably 
given my lost master a lodging, I threw aside the shears, tore 
off the thimble, and hastened hither only, | fear, to be sent 
back. 

Cesar. You may follow your master. 

Din, Never was decision more graciously given or received ! 

[ Exit. 

Flora, (aside} My father restrains his anger till we are 
alone: but it will not be the less terrible. 

Cesar. Silvia, leave us. [ Exit Silvia, 


SCENE VIL. 


Flora. (aside) There is no remedy: I must throw myself 
at his feet, and confess the truth. (kneeling) My Lord! 

Cesar. What means this agitation? Rise! 

Flora. Arnaldo accused me of 

Cesar. Concealing Signor Carlos. 

Flora. Iam your child! And, like you 








Cesar. Feel justly indignant at calumny so unfounded. 
Grieve not that his insolence remained unchastised. I know 
the truth, that is sufficient. You must do me a kindness, Flora. 
Let Signer Carlos receive every attention ; nor be surprised at 
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this sudden change from hatred to friendship. Such is the 
world ; one day bitter foes, the next cordial friends, At one 
moment vengeance is legitimate, at another it were base. I 
cannot stay to tell you more. Adieu! — (bx. 

Flora. Mercitul Heaven! What strange contradictions are 
these? My father affirms he took Carlos prisoner in Laura’s gar- 
den; Silvia assures me she found him in ours! When | expect- 
ed to meet the rage of a justiy offended father, he begs me to 
show my lover every respect and attention. Am lawake? Can 
evil thus unexpectedly change to good? In any case I must own 
that Fortune mends. 


SCENE VIII.—E£Enter Laura. 


Laura. Dear Flora! 
Flora. Laura! So early a visit ? 
Laura. Yes, my friend, when the mind is distressed, the body 
is restless. I come to you for consolation and assistance. 1 7 
need not tell you the cause of my woes, for the sorrows of love 
need no interpreter. Iwish to see a Cavalier, whose evil destiny 
last night conducted him from my garden to your house. 
Though the alcaide generously suffered him, ou his parole, to 
return, we could not speak, fer my brother was on the watch. 
My honor and life depend on this interview, 
Flora. (aside) Heavens! What is it I hear? 
Laura. You are silent. 
Flora. What can I say? (aside) 1 am stung by jealousy. 
Scarcely have I escaped one danger, when | am threatened by 
a greater: is there no end to the malice of Fate? Laura is be- 
loved by Carlos; for her sake he exposed the life I saved at the 
risk of my honor. *I'was indeed my evil destiny which led 
him hither ! 
Laura. Keep me not in suspense ! 
_ Flora. (aside) How shatl I act? Shall jealousy yield to 
friendship ? No: the sacrifice is too great. 
Laura. Why thus agitated ? 
Flora. You ask impossibilities: this door, which leads to the 
tower, is always locked; and the alcaide has the key of the 
other, 
Laura, Cannot you open it? 
Flora. Without the key ! 
Laura, Break the lock. 
Flora. Servants have evil tongues. 
Laura. Oh, what difficulties you raise! 
Flora, Is it my fault ? 
Laura, Your friendship is very cold, 
Flora. Y would oblige you 
Laura, Say nomore. 
Flora. If I could. : 


Laura, You give me comventing proof of your good wiil. 
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SCENE IX.—Enier Don Cesar. 


‘sar. How, young ladies! quarrelling? Fie! friends should 
be kind. What is the subject of dispute, Flora? 

Flora. A very trifle ! 

Laura. To you, Signora; but to me ’tis of the greatest mo. 
ment. Since | cannot prevail on Flora, { will throw myself on 
your generosity, my Lord, and clear up the mistake under 
which you lay, however painful the task. The Cavalier you 
took last night was my lover, who had unwittingly assisted your 
enemy and his to pass from my garden to yeurs. I could not 
then explain the mistake, my brother being present; but I now 
with tears conjure you, my Lord, to liberate your prisoner, and 
save my reputation. 

Cesar. (aside) Incredible effrontery! (aloud) That you 
should seek to relieve your overcharged heart is natural: but 
deceit is unworthy of you, Signora: if you wish me to serve 
you, be sincere. You know that Signor Carlos is the gentleman 
{ took prisoner. 

Laura. That you think so is my misfortune. 

Cesar. He himself confessed it. 

Laura, My honor was at stake. 

Cesar. Granting his affection might induce him to crimi- 
nate himself, could that influence the domestic who has seen 
and spoken to him? 

Laura. The domestic might be bribed. 

Cesar. Tormenting obstinacy ! I myself, the same night, vi- 
sited and conversed with the prisoner, 

Laura. You, my Lord? 

Cesar. I, young lady. 

Laura. Then it could not be the same you took, for he is 
known. 

Flora. Fortune mends, 

Cesar. Cease this trifling, young lady, or you will distract 
me. (to Flora) Tell me, child, was it or was it not Signor Car. 
fos whom I took prisoner ? 

Flora. It certainly was: 1 know him well, for he fled hither 
for refuge the afternoon my cousin, Liciv, was killed. 

Cesar, (aside to Flora) I leave you to convince your friend, 


for my patience is exhausted. [ Exit. 
Flora. How can you doubt what every one knows to be true? 
Laura. ’Tis in vain toargue. I will have proof. [ Exit. 


Flor. I tremble for myself and her: but J] will end these 
tormenting doubts. Silvia! My mantle, 
SCENE X.—Enter Sitvia. 


Silv. You forget, Madam, the servant of Signor Carlos must 
have discovered your disguise, 
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Flora. Nomatter: either I will sink under the confirmation 
of my fears, or be blessed with the assurance of his love. 
[ Areuas. 


SCENE XI. 
Changes to the Inside of the Tower. Cantos, Dinero. 


Din. Your adventure, Signor, would cut a striking figure 
jn a romance. 

Carl. You have not heard all. Yesterday a lady, envelop- 
ed in a mantle and hood, visited me, saying she was the sane 
for whom I fought. 

Din. That lady, Signor, was Flora. 

Carl. How? 

Din. As certainly as I am no tailor! While she visited you, 
I was seeking your lordship, aud afterward saw her in that 
very mantle. Her father, Don Cesar, surprised and questioned 
her: your Dulcinea pretended to be trying it on, and dubbed 
me the hero of buckram and tape, Heaven forgive her, and a 
knight of the thimble. It was Flora, beyond a doubt. 

Carl. This agrees with the accusation of Signor Arnaldo, 
who this morning taxed Flora with being the cause of her cou- 
sin’s death. ‘Thus, having involved, she held it her duty to 

rotect me, generously risking life and reputation in my be- 
half at least my heart, enamoured of her beauties, treasures 
the flattering belief. Oh, how fortunate was the chance which 
last night brought me under her casement! 

Din. <A description, Signor, would heighten the relish. 

Carl, Listen then, nor with sacrilegious insolence again 
prophane her matchless excellence. You are already acqnaint- 
ed with the adventure which last night again brought me to the 
governor’s garden, where I entangled myself in mazes of 
woodbine, honeysuckle, and myrtle, forming an agreeable laby- 
rinth. All was tinged with the solemn hue of night: the yel. 
low gilliflower and rich carnation no longer displayed their 
gaudy colours; the fountains ceased to murmur; and white 
clouds, from which a twinkling star occasionally peeped, o’er- 
spread the horizon. As Il was groping in the dark, reflecting 
on iny singular situation, a distant light guided me to a case- 
ment half open, round which the jessamine and honeysuckle 
luxuriantly twined. There I beheld Flora, encircled by her 
Maids, as it were Venus and her nymphs. One untied her dia- 
mond necklace and bracelets, which she carefully laid in a cas- 
ket; another freed her golden tresses from the silver comb 
Which confined them, and they waved down her ivory neck, in 
graceful disorder, till the net of gold and silk again kept them 


in subjection. Thus lovely in dishabille, who could wish to see 


her in the borrowed splendor of dress? A green taffeta wrap- 
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5 
the agreeable contrast of winter and spring, enveloped her 


lovely” waist: the satin slipper was cast aside, and she seated 
herself on the edge of a crimson bed. A maid, who stood be. 
fore her, now intercepted the light; but not so as entirely to 
conceal a foot of dazzling whiteness. The bed then reecived 
her, and Flora, lovety as the queen of spring, composed herself 
to sieep: the curtains were drawn, and | remained trausfixed 
to the spot, in a delirium of ecstasy not unmixed with fear, till I 
wag found by Silvia, whoc -onducted me hither. 

Din. A pertinent description, Signor: but you have forgot. 
ten one essential thing? 

Carl. What is tinat? 

Din. My Lady Flora’s bosom. 

Curl. Blockhead ! 

Din. Your coloring, Signor, is too delicate; let me add 
a few touches to the picture : : her locks, straight as the poplar, 
dangled down her back, till she carefully tucked them under a 

cabbage net; a cotton bedgown concealed her shape, which 

was—Hem! when she took off her shoes, she sunk three inches 
in height; and before she stepped into bed she left her com- 
plexion on her toilet. 


per, embroidered in gold.over a snow white petticoat, forming 


SCENE XII.—E£nter Cento. 


Cel. (aside) At Arnaldo’s request, I must not betray my 
knowledge of last night’s adventure. (aloud) Signor, a 
lady veiled desires to sce you; and, though I am not autho- 
rized to admit her, I shall be happy to oblige you, 

Din, (aside to Carlos) Your lordship will see if it be Flora. 

Carl. Signor, | accept your courtesy. (it Celio.) If it 
be, 1am the most fortunate of mortals; but tremble, blasphe. 
mer, at her vengeance ! 


SCENE XUIJ.—£nier Sirvia. 


Sile. The lady who before visited you is returned. 

Carl. know it: prithee, conduct her here. [£ xi Silvia. 
Cel. (without) I will lead you to the prisoner, Signora. 
Silo. (without) You may venture, Madam, he is alone. 


SCENE XIV. 


Enter Laura led by Cerio, Frora by Sitvia, on opposite 
Sides, both veiled. 


Carl. Amazement! instead of one lady, here are two, both 
in disguise. 
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Din. The Turks say the more the merricr, but we have 
mere grace. 

Laura. Signor! 

Flora. Carlos! 

Laura. (aside) Alas, it is not Arnaldo! va 

pra # ne beg (both draw baci.) 

Flora. Heavens! Laura here! 5 

Carl. Why do you retire, ladies? What is your pleasure ? 
Speak . 

Laura. I wantthe courage. (aside) That is Flora. 

Flora. And I the inclination. ’ 

Carl. If you would not bereave me of reason, speak your 
commands: let me hear what you have to say. 

laura. Ihave nothing to command. 

Flora. Nor | tosay. 

Cail. Bright suns in eclipse, ’tis inhuman thus to leave me 
in the dark; though unwelcame night succeeds the radiance of 
day, ’tis tyranny unequalled to make me pass two nights in total 
obscurity. 

Laura. It were useless now to unveil: you are not alone. 

Din. Shall] take care of the other lady ? 

Carl, Silence!—Do not persist in this cruelty, fair ladies, 
but generously withdraw the cloud that intercepts the light of 
heaven. 


SCENE XV.—Re-enter Cerio. 


Cel. (toCarlos) Don Cesar, Signor, whose lenity and es- 
teem for valor overbalance the rigor of justice, requests you to 
meet Signor Arnaldo at my house, that he may have the plea- 
sure of seeing you reconciled. 

Carl. i thankfully attend you, Signor. (aside) On my 
return the gordian knot shall be untied. (aloud) Farewell, 
inexorable divinities, 

, Din. (aside) I am like the ass between two bundles of 
ay. , 

Carl, (to Dinero) Suffer neither of them to go. 

[ Exeunt Carlos and Celio, 

Din. (aside) Now for pulling of caps! ~ 

Flora. (aside) This suspense is death. 

Laura. I must solve my jealous doubts. 

Din. (aside) Should these rival queens come to daggers. 
drawn, my situation will be enviable. 

Flora, Laura! 

Laura, Flora! 

Flora. (taking her aside) I wish to speak with you. 

Layra. 1 have something to say. 

Flora. You cannot be ignorant of my love? 

Laura, You know my atiliction, 
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Flora. Our complaint is the same. 

Laura. One disease consumes us. 

Flora. Let us come to an explanation. 

Laura. And either be cured or killed. 

Flora. You come to visit Carlos ? 

Laura. This is the first time I spoke to him. 

Flora. ‘Then why seek him ? 

Laura, It was not him I sought. 

Flora. You must torgive my incredulity. 

Laura, It was Arnaldo, who is a prisoner, I came to visif, 

Flora. I now see the mistake: it was Arnaldo my fathes 
yesterday evening took. 

Laura. It is for him that I come. 

Flora. Arnaldo is your lover? 

Laura. Yes. 

Flora. \t was Arnaldo with whom you conversed ? 

Laura. He was concealed in my garden. 

Flora. And Car!os was not with you? 

Laura. Carlos with me? 

Flora. He is not your lover ? 

Laura. No. 

Flora. Fortune mends: one good turn deserves another, 
Arnaldo ts no longer a prisoner, 

Laura. How? 

Flora. My father, supposing that Carlos was the person he 
took, suffered Arnaldo to go. 

Laura. Then I have nothing to fear? 

Flora. Nothing. 

Laura. My honor is safe,and my brother ignorant of the 
truth? 

Flora. Yes. 

Laura, Fortune mends. 

Din, (aside) Was ever poor devil more tantalized ? Their 
tongues are incessantly going, yet I cannot hear a word they 
say. 

Laura. While the coast is clear, I will make my escape. 
Adieu, my friend. [ Exit. 

Flora. Adieu. 

Din. One bird is flown: I must secure the other. You 
must not stir, lady, till you say who you are. (detaining 
Flora.) 

Flora, Let me go. 

Din. This mantle does not fit, Signora; you must take it 
off, and send it back to the tailor. 

Flora. You know not what you say, friend. 

Din, No matter: I seldom understand myself; but I can 

‘make myself intelligible to others. 


A COMEDY. 


SCENE XVI.—Re-enter Laura in Terror. 


Yauru. Flora, save me! 

Flora. What has happened? 

Laura. see my brother yonder, who has followed me hi- 
ther! Yet why do I fear? The door which leads into your 
apartment is Open. I will shut myself in. 

[ Exit, locking the inside. 

Flora. A moment’s patience. I will follow: terror makes 
her deaf. Iam lecked out: how shall I escape? 


SCENE XVII.—Enter Fasio. 


Fab. (aside) Laura quit the house so early to come hither? 
Alas, my fears were prophetic! But when does the warning 
yoice of honor deceive? Carlos last night was concealed in my 
garden, aad 1 find my sister this morning in his prison. No- 
thing shail prevent my just revenge. (a/oud) Unworthy wo- 
man, do you suppose me ignorant of your guilt? 

fora. How shali Lact? To discover or conceal the truth is 
equally improper. 

Fub. ‘lremble at my vengeance! Honor knows but of one 
appeal. 

Flora. (to Dinero) Forbear! 

Din. Swords and daggers! A man must be valiant once in 
his life, and this pompous declairnmer may be an errant coward, 
He who reviles a woman is no gentleman, (dscde) Why dol 
interfere ? 

Fab, (haughtily) Are you her champion ? 

7 . 


in. es, 


Fab Protect her if you can. 
Din. (aside) Oh for a friendly mediator to part us! 


[ They draw their swords. 


SCENE ihe Last. 
Enter Don Cesar, Cantos, ARNALDO, and CELIO. 


Arn. Put up your swords. 

Din. (aside) Blessed interruption ! 

= (aside) Cruel fortune! | shall certainly be disco. 
vered, 


Cesar. What means this disturbance in my house, Signor 
Fabio? 


Din. (aside) A minute longer, and I should have valiantly 
beat a retreat. 

Fab. My Lord, it was not without a cause ; but I must en- 
treat you to forbear questions. I was in pursuit of this lady, 


no matter her name; she fled hither, and this fellow dared to 
Oppose me, 


Din. He did well. 
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Fab. Offence was not intended; suffer mre then, Don Cesar, 
to lead her away. 

Flora. Fortune is again my friend. 

Arn, (aside) Who can it be? 

Cesar. (aside) How unfortunate! It must be Laura, whe is 
no doubt beloved by Signor Carlos. 

Din. (aside) This is fighting to some purpose, 

Fab. Come. 

Carl, Pardon me, Signor. This lady is an entire stranger 
to me, and I am iguorant of your motives or claims; but she 
came to visit me, and I will not suffer her to be taken away 
unless she declare she is w idling to go. 

Flora, (aside) Thinking to save, he has ruined me! 

Cesar. Every syllable is a new riddle. 

Fab. Retract your words, Signor, or defend your life. 

Din. (aside) No day shall pass but 1 will give demonstra- 
tion of my valor. 

Cesar. Signors, you forget you are in the presence of the 
governor. The lady shall” go with no one, but remain with 
my daughter till the truth is ascertained. 

‘Flora. This alone can snatch me from death. 

Cesar. She will be in safety, and her honor secure. (to 
Flora) Come, Signora, it was ill advised in a young lady of 
quality to risk her reputation. 

Din. (aside) I will practise the sword till I can challenge 
the world. 

Fab. My Lord, the saspicions of jealousy are not so easily 
appeased ; this lady, I blush to own it, is my sister, and she 
shall not go till her honor and mine are without blemish. 

Arn. if it be Laura, I am bound to defend her: it was me 
she came to see. 

Cesar. (aside) Are the people bewitched? (aloud) You, 

Signor Arnaldo, at my house? How can that be? 

Din. (aside) Each pulls a contrary way. 

Arn, You shall hear: as my heart and faith are Laura’s, it is 
better at once to declare the truth. Iam the Cavalier, Don 
Cesar, whom you took in the garden, where love and my good 
fortune called me. 1 aided Signor Carlos to evade your pur- 
suit, and was taken in his place. 

Cesar. (aside) This accounts for Laura’s obstinacy; but 
my honor demands an explanation, (aloud) Hf Signor Ar- 
naldo was the Cavalier I took prisoner, how came you hese, 
Carlos ? 

Carl. (aside) Flora shall not have cause to repent her ge- 
nerosity. (aloud) Finding all still, and the door open, I 
thought the tower would be a safe asylum till the pursuit was 
over: the obliging visit of your lordship, and the friendship 
you expressed for my father afterward, induced me to remain. 

Din. (aside) ‘The storm is not yet blown over. 


A COMEDY, hil 


Fab. Whether it be you, or Signor Carlos, she shall return 
with me. 

Arn. Iwill defend her. 

Cesar. Respeet my decision. The lady shall retire into my 
daughter’s apartment till your violence shall be abated: but 
who is this? 

Enter Laura. 


Laura. It is 1, my Lord, who was in Flora’s apartment; but 
hearing my brother’s voice, I come toseek him. 

Cesar. What excuse, Signor Fabio, can you allege for 
this violence ¢ 

Fab. 1 joyfully acknowledge my error. 

Arn, But who can this lady be ? | 

Cesar. Pray, Madam, unveil, and relieve us from this tor- 
menting perplexity. (Flora unvei/s) Heaven! Unworthy 

irl! 

. Din. How admirably the mantle fits! Nay, my Lord, be 
not angry 3 we were trying it for the last time. 

Cesar. Inow see myerror, Die! [ Offering to kill her, 

Carl. (preventing him) With my life I will protect the di- 
vine Flora. 

Cesar. Her husband only cau assume that right. 

Carl. Thus I aecept the glorious privilege. (taking Flo- 
ra’s hand, which he kisses.) 

Cesar. (aside) Since this union was the secret wish of my 
heart, why should | complain ? 

Fab. (aside) This would have been so advantageous a 
match for Laura, that I regret he was not her lover. 

Arn. Bestow your sister on me, Signor Fabio; J will not 
disgrace your choice. 

Fab. With pleasure: thus all parties are satisfied. 

Laura. (giving her hand) Here! 

Arn. My hand and heart are yours. 

Din. Since our misfortunes are miraculously changed into 
blessings (if matrimony be one) we will hope that our faults 
will meet with indulgence. 

Carl. And if this comedy, which the author lays at your 
feet, have the good furtune to please, it will indeed be better 
than it was *. [ d.xcunt Omnes. 





——— ———— 


REMARKS, 


Or this Comedy, little more ‘s to be observed than what has 
been said in the remarks on From Bad ‘o Worse, and of the 
general principles of composition, as practised |v the poeis of 
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* Mejor esta que estaba is the Spanish title of this Comedy, and literally 
signifies, “ It is better than it was.” 
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Spain. If mistakes are committed, in the directions for dis- 
position and change of scene, they are the mistakes of the 
translator: but they are at least venial, for, in the original, the 


author himself gives none: all is left to conjecture. ‘The more 


we examine, the more we find how freely incidents and situa- 
tions of embarrassed lovers have been borrowed from the Spa- 
nish writers. In translation, liberties are inevitably taken: our 
manners would at present revolt, if the ideas were all and accu- 
rately given. The spirit of the author it is presumed is care- 
fully preserved. 
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ANECDOTES OF THOMAS WESTON, COMEDIAN. 


To those who delight to observe the efforts of the human 
mind, in whatever way they may exhibit themselves, it has 
ever been a painful reflection that the man of genius, who de- 
votes his talents to the histriouic art, when he dies, leaves no 
memento behind, except in the memory of his contemporaries, 
of the high excellence to which those talents had arrived, 
The poet, the painter, the sculptor, the architect, raise lasting 
monuments, that bear testimony to the combinations of the 
mind by which they were conceived, The actor, on the con- 
trary, in the grave to which his dust is committed, tinds a grave 
for his talents. 

The same fate, indeed, attends all those, whose powers of 
mind are exhibited in combination with their bodily faculties, 
When Orpheus dies his lyre lies unstrung. 

It is true that duration itself is but relative, and that time is 
the great, the universal destroyer. Phidias, Zeuxis, Raphael, 
Homer, Milton, nay Shakspeare himself, all must share the fate 
which that wonderful poet has so sublimely described. Like 
his cloud-clapped towers, genius itself must dissolve and 


“ Leave not a wreck behind: We are such stuff 
“ As dreams are made on, and our little life 
“ Is rounded with a sleep.” 
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But there is a contrast, and a feeling, in the fate of the man 
who, at once, combines and exerts his mental and bodily facul- 
ties: especially of the actor. ‘The pleasure he gives is so 
vivid, nay sometimes so exquisite, that to recollect it must so 
shortly cease is*a pain from which the mind would gladly 
escape. The applause, too, which he receives, comes in a 
more open, decided, and powerful manner than there is any 
opportunity of announcing, to genius that exerts itself wholly 
in seclusion: and the grandeur of this applause does but make 
its loss the more severely felt: each touch of the sculptor’s chi- 
sel, each stroke of the pencil of the painter, is not seen, under- 
stood, and admired by assembled multitudes, by whom it may 
instantly be repaid with the thunder of applause. Even the most 
successful dramatic author is obliged to share a divided fame with 
the actor. Ah, that the noble touches of his art so soon should 
perish ! 

It still! would increase this misfortune, should no contempo- 
rary be found to pay the poor tribute of praise so highly de- 
served: or, if that praise be bestowed, if it be given in a vague, 
insufficient, and even derogatory manner. 

This, ina peculiar degree, has been the fate of Thomas Wes- 
ton. Never, while I live, can I forget the impression which 
this extraordinary actor nightly made, not only upon me, but, 
upon all who saw him, in every character that he undertook, 
after his fame was established. 

The particulars of his life, which I here communicate, are de- 
rived from a pamphlet entitled Memoirs or Tuomas Weston, 
printed for Bladon in 1796. ‘The (acts contained in this pamphlet 
are so far valuable as that they belong to a man so extraordi- 
nary, and as they afford some of the means of extending his 
memory to posterity. 

He was the son of Thomas Weston, Esq. who was the chief 
cook in the royal kitchen. ‘The emoluments of that office 
empowered the father to give his son a proper education, 
and have him instructed iu the polite accomplishments. 
About the age of sixteen, the youth showed a great partiality 
for theatrical exhibitions, at which he was frequently pre- 
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sent. He also delighted in the company of actors, and associ- 
ated with the young spouters of the day, of whose clubs he be- 
came a member. 

In these, his first appearance is recorded to have been the 
tent scene, and the battle with Richmond, in the tragedy of Ri- 
chard III. It is the custom of youths, called spouters, to select 
scenes, each in turn, and such as each supposes himself best 
qualified to appear in with advantage. When the night came, 
it is recorded that Weston confessed his heart palpitated, his face 
flushed, and he was under the same trepidation as any perfor- 
mer, of great sensibility, on a public stage. 

It is also the custom for these youths to applaud, and therefore 
his companions applauded ; but they privately affirmed his act- 
ing was execrable, and his voice wholly unfit for the stage. He 
was hoarse almost immediately, but was however highly satis- 
fied with his own performance, as he used afterward jocularly 
to tell his friends. To theatrical studies therefore his time was 
devoted. 

His father procured him a place in the king’s kitchen, called 
turnbroaeh ; a sinecure of about thirty pounds a year, which he 
enjoyed till his death. By the same interest he was appointed 
an under clerk of the kitchen, and accompanied George II, to 
Holland, when his majesty visited Hanover. 

After his return, unmindful of his father’s advice, he is said 
to have too much indulged his passions, and to have spent his 
nights in riot, and his days in idleness. In consequence of this, 
and after frequent attempts to reclaim him, the navy was 
thought of as a probable means of reform, and he was appoint- 
ed a midshipman. 

Pleased at first with his trappings, his sword, cockade, and 
uniform, things that seldom fail to please thoughtless youth, he 
first showed himself among his acquaintance, and afterward re- 
paired on board his ship, when commanded. Here his station 
and accommodations were by no means such as agreed with his 
habits, or gave him pleasure, He truly thought his genius 
eramped and forced intoa wrong direction, Among his friends 
was a clerk in the war-office, on whom he prevailed to write @ 
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etter, having the official seal, and directed to him on board the 
Warspite, which letter pretended to acquaint him that a comr- 
mission in the army was preparing for him, and he was desired 
to return to London. By this artifice, he obtained his purpose 
and quitied the navy. 

That he thus early acquired the habits of dissipation was the 
misfortune of his life: it isa misfortune to which many men of 
talents, who have devoted themselves to the stage, have been 
peculiarly subject ; it arises, not out of the nature of the pro- 
fession, but, of the manners and circumstances under which 
these actors have lived. 

Tragedy continued to be the delight of Weston, nor could 
his friends convince him of his mistake. His stature was small, 
but Garrick he said [perhaps erroneously} was nearly an inch 
shorter than himself; and his voice he was convinced had suffis 
cient power. In this persuasion, he first became an actor in @ 
company, well known at that time, which visited every town, 
village, and haml+t, within twenty miles of the metropolis. The 
former manager of this company, Oliver Carr, was then dead; 
but it still bore his name, and Weston enlisted under the widow. 

The gains were so small that they did not afford a sub. 
sistence; but here he had occasion to perform the part of Scrub, 
in the Beaux Stratagem, by which lhe threw every one into 
raptures, except himself. The dignity of tragedy still per- 
vaded his thoughts. Mrs. Carr told him how entirely he had 
mistaken his powers, and that tragedy aflorded him no hope. 
Weston gave an arch look, made no reply, but thought the 
more, and maintained his opinion, though the audience had 
been so struck with him that the very boys followed him, ex- 
claiming— There ! that’s he that played Scrub ! 

He quitted this company, and engaged in another, where he 
insisted on performing tragedy ; and this he was allowed to do, 
in consequence of consenting to play comic parts. 

The poverty of this company seemed to exceed the first, 
and Weston felt distresses which, however comic they 
might afterward appear, were severely felt at the mo- 
ment. He and acompanion were obliged to keep the room, 
While their linen was washed: the landlady came, as usual, 
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for money to provide breakfast: they had but a sleeve of a 
shirt between them: the companion hid himself, Weston jump- 
ed into bed, slipped on the sleeve, and, stretching out the arm 
thus covered, gave the money required, This anecdote he used 
afterward to tell of himself; and, trivial as they may at first 
appear, such anecdotes deserve to be remembered, for they 
mark the manners of ages and nations, 

Strange to say, his first appearance in London was at a booth 
in Bartholomew Fair, kept by the famous comedians Yates and 
Shuter, where he played nine times a day for a guinea! He af- 
terward obtained an engagemeut under Foote; but his talents 
in London were still unknown, and, when the Minor came out, 
in 1760, the part allotted him in that piece was Dick. 

At this period he married, and the abilities of his young 
wife were so far promising that she performed Lucy, in the 
same comedy. 

They were both afterward engaged at Norwich, ona good sa- 
lary ; but Weston returned, with the season, to the Haymarket. 
His merits had not remained unnoticed by the piercing eye of 
Foote, and the part of Jerry Sneak was written expressly for 
Weston. 

This performance at once stamped him a favorite, and he en- 
gaged with various companies, and played at Dublin, Chiches- 
ter, Salisbury, and other places. With Ireland it appears he 
was not pleased, and promised never to return to that country ; 
and with his wife also he so entirely disagreed that they sepa- 
rated, by mutual consent. 

Having obtained an engagement at Drury-lane, though at a 
small and unworthy salary, he first performed Abel Drugger 
while Mr. Garrick was abroad, aud was so highly applaudec 
that he at length obtained three pounds a week. His wants, 
or rather, alas, his habits of dissipation, increased with_ his 
salary ; and the vicissitudes of this part of his life were such 
as are unworthy to be recorded of a man of such extraor- 
dinary talents, which talents were at that time gradually rising 
into notice, 

Foote and Garrick, but especially the former, well understood 
the worth of Weston, and frequently relieved him from the 
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distresses into which, by the want of prudence, he was thrown. 
His temper was generous: when he had money he gave to all 
who asked, and he was seldom, if ever, without some idle 
worthless intruder, who encouraged his evil habits, in order to 
subsist at his expence. 

Jeing in the continual dread of bailiffs, he was frequently 
obliged to make the theatre his residence. When living in the 
Haymarket theatre, he was accustomed to shut the half door 
of the lobby, which had spikes at the top, and to bring a table 
and chairs, that he might take the air and smoke his pipe. 

To this door a bailitf, whose face was unknown to Weston, 
and who carried clothes under his arm covered with green 
baize, as if he were a tailor, came and requested to speak with 
Mr. Foote. Weston unwarily opened the hatch, and the bai- 
jiff assumed his true character and exhibited his writ. 

Disguising his emotion, Weston desired the bailiff to follow 
him, that Mr. Foote might either pay the money or give secu- 
rity. The mar did as he was desired, and the deceiver was de- 
ceived. He had not made a legal capture, by touching Wes- 
ton, the passage behind the side boxes was very dark, the bai- 
liff was obliged to grope slowly along, Weston knew the way, 
gained the door, which also had spikes, bolted it, crossed 
the stage, ran through the adjoining house of Mr. Foote, and 
escaped. This incident, while it shows his folly, proves his 
presence of mind. 

At the period that his fame was increasing, he went to Edin- 
burgh; where he was considered by the people as the best 
fomedian they had ever seen, and the greatness of his benefit 
proved the respect in which his abilities were held. 

After this, we find his salary at Drury-lane was increased 
to five pounds a week ! a sum, even in those times, totally ina- 
equate to the merit of this unique performer. Kt was the con- 
sequence of the distress which his dissipation produced. The 
managers, who pretended so liberally to pay his debts, never 
discharged their own. As far as my documents extend, his ta- 


lents never received any adequate remuneration. 
It happened, on a day when his naine was in the play-bills, 
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that he was arrested for a small sum, for which he requested 
these generous managers would provide, and which request 
they very cautiously refused. Being known to the bailiff, 
Weston prevailed on him and his follower to go with him to the 
play, and he there placed himself and them in the front of the 
two shilling gallery. 

Before the curtain drew up, an apology was made, stating 
that Mr. Weston, being ill, could not possibly attend ; and it 
was therefore hoped that another performer might supply his 
place. Weston rose, as he intended, and declared, aloud, the 
apology was entirely false: he was there, well, and ready to 
do his business, but that he was in custody for a small debt, for 
which, though entreated, the managers had refused to give se- 
curity. Weston had well foreseen the consequences: the ma. 
nagers were obliged to set him free. 

A performer of less abilities would immediately have been 
expelled the theatre ; but for Weston no substitute could be 
found. After this, his residence was again confined to the 
theatre. Can it be thought wonderful that, under such cir- 
cumstances, habits already wrong should become worse; and 
health, that had never been attended to, should thus be abso- 
lutely ruined! Alas! How does genius sufier itself to be se- 
duced and vanquished ! 

His palate was sickly, his digestion bad, his appetite demand- 
ed to be pampered, and habitual indulgence must be daintily 
fed: to satisfy this, though he could not eat a bird so largeasa 
lark, he would send for a turkey. The first fruits of the season, 
asparagus, pease, peaches, green geese, whatever he fancied, 
must be procured. 

The scurvy, a disorder that he had long nurtured, now en- 
crusted his face, where it appeared with virulence, while it 
also fell-with excess into his legs. Fora time, he consented to 
abstain from liquor, and use medicine; his face began to be 
smooth, his appearance to be more healthy, and his legs to 
heal. But, rendered impatient by confinement, he gave a 
loose to his inclinations, and by a debauch had nearly died. 
His fame being now at its height, his benefits were good, & 
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part of his debts were paid, and he obtained the power to hire a 
house and garden, in the street at Chelsea opposite to Battersea- 


bridge, where it was his intention to regulate his affairs and 


live a life of sobriety ; but for this undertaking he had not suf- 
ficient resolution, 

So strong was the habit of drinking spirits, in him, that he 
could not forbear even in the time of performance. The ser- 
vants of the theatre were forbidden to provide him with liquor, 
he therefore generally brought it himself. 

Coming to the house too late one evening, Mr. Foote met him 
at the stage door; and, after expressing chagrin, that the au- 
dience should be kept waiting, Foote asked what he had under 
his coat? Ashamed of the vice in which he indulged, Weston 
replied, a bottle of Seltzer water, which he was ordered to drink, 
Suspecting the truth, Foote insisted that he would taste; and 
finding it to be spirits, broke the bottle. Weston’s feelings 
however were so roused, and offended, that neither friendly 
advice nor entreaty could induce him to dress for his part, till 
the bottle was replaced. 

Driven from Chelsea by his creditors, and again confined to 
the precincts of the theatre, his health was visibly fast on the de- 
cline. Of this he was often reminded, and as often replied 
either with a joke or an utter contempt of death. During the 
last season, he played but seldom, nor ever appeared in high 
spirits, though his mind was not disturbed. 

[t is in the present morality of the world to offer relief when | 
it is too late: the faculty crowded round him, but the functions 
of life were destroyed. He glimmered a while, like an ex- 
piring taper, till the 18th January, 1776, when he died, univer- 
sally lamented as an actor, and, by his acquaintance, regret- 
tedasa man. Generous and kind, he would willingly share 
the last shilling with afriend. Too sensible of his worth to 
exhibit himself, except before the public, he was not entertain- 
ing ina large company, though gay and social with a chosen 
few. His habits induced him to seek associates beneath him- 
self, for so rooted were these habits that they must be indulged. 
He was in debt, not from the want of principle, but of econo- 
my: his little revenues were squandered, not properly expend- 
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ed. My authority says he was buried in the vault of his kin. 
dred, but does not mention where that vault may be found. I: 
is 2 matter of small moment. 

As an actor, I remember him well: to think of a few unri. 
valled actors and to forget him is impossible. ‘The range of cha- 
racters that he personated was confined, but not his talents, | 
have not the smallest doubt that, when he studied tragedy, he, 
better than his competitors, felt and understood how it ought 
to be performed: but his corporeal faculties were not fitted to 
convey the emotions of the soul; they wanted that drilling 
which he had not the patience to endare, he had else succeeded, 
The body must be i! paired, indeed, if it do not finally submit 
to the mind. 

Be that as it may, the parts in which Weston excited such 
uncommon emotion were those of low humor. He was the 
most irresistible in those of perfect simplicity: his peculiar 
talent was the pure personification of nature. Ido not think 
it possible for an actor to be less conscious, than Weston ap- 
peared to be, that he was acting. While the audience was 
convulsed with laughter, he was perfectly unmoved : no look,. 
no motion of the body, no absence of mind, ever gave the 
least intimation that he knew himself to be Thomas Weston. 
Never for a moment was Thomas Weston present: it was al. 
ways cither Jerty Sneak, Doctor Last, Abel Drugger, Scrub, 
Sharp, Torrington, or distinctly and individually the character 
he stood there to perform ; and it was performed with such a 
consistent and peculiar humor, it was so entirely distinct from 
any thing we call acting, and so perfect a resemblance of the 
man whom the pencil of the peet had painted, that not only was 
the laughter excessive, nay sometimes almost painful, but the 
most critical mind was entirely satisfied, I doubt if Garrick, 
or any other actor, had so perfect a power of disguising him- 
self, and of assuming a character with so littke deviation from 
the conception he had previously formed. It was not only a 
perfect whole, but it was also unique, 

Presence of mind is a quality peculiar to genius: it consti- 


tutes the great wit, the great warrior, the great statesman, and 
the great poet, He that has it proves that he has the power of 
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being what he pleases; and nothing but this quality could give 
Weston Ins extraordinary talent of self-recollection. On or- 
dinary occasions, his presence of mind seldom forsook him; 
as the few anecdotes I have related prove. The bon-mots 
which, during his life, were in circulation concerning him were 
additional proofs; I recollect but two of them. 

shuter had long been the favorite of the gaileries; and Wes- 
ton, before his comic fame was established, appeared, as a sub- 
stitute to Shuter, in the part of Sharp. Shuter’s name was jn 
ihe play-bills, and, when Weston appeared, the galleries vocife- 
rated “ Shuter! Shuter!” Mrs. Clive played the part of Kitty 
Pry, aud was no less a favorite than the other. ‘The uproar 
continued, and nothing could he heard but ‘‘Shuter! Shuter !” 
As soon as it was possible to be heard, Weston, in his own in- 
imitable and humorous manuer, asked aloud, in a scemingly 
stupid amazement, and pointing to Mrs. Clive—‘*‘ Shoot her ! 
Shoot her! Why should I shoot her? I am sure she plays her 
part very well!” The apparent earnestness and simplicity with 
which he appeared to ask this question were so inimitable, and 
it so truly applied to the excellent acting of Mrs, Clive, that 
the burst of laughter was universal, and the applause which 
Weston deserved attended him through the part. 

On another occasion, when, by frequent want of punctua- 
lity, the audience were at length indignant, and, among other 
marks of dissatisfaction, an orange was thrown at him, he pick- 
ed it up, pretended closely to examine it,avalked forward, and 
with that dry humor which there was no resisting said— 
‘“Humph! This is not a civil orange.” 

These were puns, but the wit of them was in the ready ap- 
plication of them, and the strong effect they produced, It was 
presence of mind. 

One afternoon, a few wecks before his death, Weston said to 
a friend, if you will write for me Iwill make my Will. The 


iriend complied and Weston dictated, not puns, but strong 
sense, and keen satire. 


1 Tswomas Weston, Comedian, hating all form and cere- 
mony, shall use none in my Will, but proceed immediately to the 
explaining my intentions. 
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Imprimis: As from Mr. Foote | derived all my consequence 
in life, and as it is the best thing I am in possession of, I would, 
in gratitude at my decease, leave it to the said Mr. Foote; but | 
know he neither stands in need of it as an author, actor, nor as 
aman: the public have fully proved it in the two first, and his 
good nature and humanity have sccured it to him in the last, 

Item. I owe some obligations to Mr. Garrick; I therefore 
bequeath him all the money I die possessed of, as there is no- 
thing on earth he is so very fond of. 

Item. Though I owe no obligations to Mr. Harris, vet his 
having shown a sincere regard for the performers of his the- 
atre (by assisting them in their necessities, and yet taking no 
advantage thereof, by driving a Jew bargain at their signing 
fresh articles) demands from me, as an actor, some acknowledg- 
ment; I therefore leave him the entire possession of that satis- 
faction which must naturally result on reflecting that, during 
his management, he has never done any thing base or mean to 
sully his character as an honest man, or a gentleman. 

Item. having played under the management of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, at Richmond, and received from him every politeness; I 
therefore leave him all my stock of prudence, it being the only 
good quality I think he stands in need of, 

Item. I give to Mr. Reddish a grain of honesty : ’tis in- 
deed a small legacy, but being a rarity to him, I think he will 
not refuse to accept it. 

Item. I leave Mr. Yates all my spirit. 

Item. leave Mrs. Yates my humility. 

Item. Upon reflection, I think it wrong to give separate le- 
gacies to a man and his wife; therefore I revoke the above be- 
quests, and leave, to be enjoyed by them jointly, peace, harmony, 
and good nature. 

Item. Notwithstanding my illness, I think I shall outlive 
Ned Shuter; if I should not, 1 had thoughts of leaving him 
my example howto live: but that I am afraid would be of little 
use to him; I therefore leave him my example how to die. 

Item. 1 leave Mr. Brereton a small portion of modesty. 
Too much of one thing is good for nothing. 

Item. As Mr. Jacobs has been a long while eagerly wating 
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for dead men’s shoes, I leave him two or three pair (the worst J 
have) they being good enough in all conscience for him. 

tem. ‘Though the want of vanity be a proof of understand- 
ing, yet I would recommend to my old friend, Baddely, to 
moke Use of a little of the first, though it cost him more than he 
would willingly pay for it. It will increase not only his con- 
sequence with the public, but his salary with the managers; 
but, however, should his stomach turn against it as nauseous, he 
may use for a succedaneum a small quantity of opinion, and it 
will answer the purpose as well. 

Item. Mr. Quick has long labored to obtain the applause 
of the public: the method he has taken is a vague one; the 
surest method to obtain his end is to copy Nature.— Experientia 
doce’. 

Item. Miss Younge has had some disputes with the mana- 


gers, about dressing her tail, complaining of the want of fringe : 


as fringe seems to be an absolute requisite in the ornamenting 
ladies’ tails, and I always loved to see them as they ought to be, 
I leave her therefore the fringe about the flaps of my waistcoat, 
in which I usually played Jerry Sneak. 

Item. As I would not forget my friends, particularly old 
ones, I leave Charles Bannister my portrait, to be taken when I 
gn dead, and to be worn about his neck as a memento to him, 
that regularity is among the most certain methods to procure 
health and long life. 

Item. Dibble Davis claims something at my hands from the 
length of our acquaintance; | therefore leave him my consti- 
tution: but Iam afraid, when I die, it will be scarcely better 
than his own. 

ten. leave to the ladies, in general, on the stage (if not 
the reality, yet) the appearance of modesty : ’twill serve them 
on more occasions than they are aware of. 

tiem. To the gentlemen of the stage, some show of pru- 
dence. 

: dtem. Tothe authors of the present times, a smattering of 
umor, 


diem. To the public, a grateful heart. 
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The copy, that I have given of this Will, is taken literally 


from the pamphlet before mentioned ; and cannot be a fabri. 
cation, since the pamphlet itself is written in a style, and 
taste, that are equally incorrect, vulgar, and imbecile: while the 
stvle, humor, and satire of Weston are admirable. Yet he 
was unaccustomed to composition, though he dictated with a 
degree of correctness and facility that surprise. Considering 
him as a dying man, making an unusual but sportive effort, it 


remains a singular and indisputable proof of his genius, 








ANECDOTES OF MADEMOISELLE CLAIRON, 


Dvnine her continuance oun the stage, few actresses have been 
more celebrated than was this lady: she performed in many of 
the tragedies of Voltaire, and principal parts in many of those 
that are most celebrated on the French theatre. 

Her first appearance was in the year 1743, and in the part of 
Phédre, in the tragedy of that name, by Racine. Mlle. Clairon 
and Mile. Dumesnil were rival performers, and, according to 
the characters left of them, were widely different in manner. 
Clairon was beautiful in person, dignified in deportment, stu- 
dious, classical, and correct. Dumesnil, with much less know- 
ledge of her art, appears to have had superior power over 
the passions. 

Exclusive of her theatrical merit, Mlle. Clairon exhibited 
such courage, assiduity, and perseverance, in early youth, that 
her efforts deserve to be known: they may excite emulation. 

Speaking of herself*, she says—‘* I was a child of seven 
months, and thence received from nature a feeble constitution, 
inimical to the development of my faculties, whether of body 
or mind. No caresses, no cares, no acts of kindness, sup- 
ported my childhood; nor did I receive by education the least 
idea of art, or knowledge. When I was eleven years of age, 
the only thing I knew was to read; and that only my cate- 
chism, and my prayer books. Tales of witches and ghosts, 





* Mémoires d Hyppolite Clairon; Paris, dn VIL, dela République, 









which I was taught to believe as true, were my sole amusement. 

Aa ignorant, passionate, and superstitious woman * knew no bet« 
ter than to keep mein acorner ; or call me to tremble before 
hery while she distributed menaces and blows, 

« My aversion to common drudgery, to which they would 
have obliged me, was the cause of this treatment ; by which that 
aversion was redoubled. I know not how JI attained such 
thoughts, but I could not support the idea of being no more 
than a sempstress, 

“ At the age of eleven, fate at length took pity on me: my 
mother changed her lodging, and the neighbours, touched by 
my condition, and pleased with my figure, voice, intelligence, 
aad gentleness, when needles to sew with were forced upon me, 
so far prevailed that for some time I was suffered to be quiet. 

“Whether it was from an angry character, or in order to be 
rid of me, I was often shut up in a chamber that looked toward 
the street. Without means of occupying myself, or the pos- 
sibility of opening the window to look at the passengers, I 
could however get upon a chair and examine the opposite 
houses Mlle. D’ Angeville+ lodged opposite, had her windows 
open, and received lessons in dancing: all that youth and nature 
could bestow she possessed. My eyes were fixed; not one of 
her movements were forgotten ; she was surrounded by her fa- 
mily, and the Jesson being over, every body applauded, and her 
mother bestowed her affectionate embraces. 

“The difference between her fate and miue penetrated me so 
profoundly, that tears would not permit me to see more. I came 
from the chair, and, when my palpitating heart was somewhat 
appeased, remounted; but the charming vision had disappeared. 

‘As far as my young faculties would permit I reasoned with 
myself; and first I resolved not to drop a word concerning what 
I had beheld, Jest 1 should be punished by never being shut up 
again. I then attempted to practise all the steps aud charm. 
ing attitudes that I had seen. I was interrupted by being taken 
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* She no doubt means her mother. + A highly famous actress, 
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out of my prison, and asked what 1 had been doing? For the 
first time in my life J told a lie; and iunmediately answered— 
* Nothing, I have been asleep.’ 

“« The first lie emboldened me in the bad practice, and soon 
brought forth all the little deception of which I was capable ; 
while it led me to disdain my mother, and in a mind more yi- 
cious might have led to the worst of misfortunes. 

*‘ T was now never pleased but when put in prison, and, hap. 
pily for me, the ifl humor or the business of my mother soon sent 
me there. Ina moment ] was at the window: the weather was 
fine, and I could see the whole chamber of my deity, in the 
study of whom my whole faculties were empleyed. 

“ When she disappeared I practised all 1 had seen, and my 
memory and assiduity were so great, that it was supposed mas- 
ters of the art had been given me: my manner of presenting 
myself, of saluting, and of sitting down, were no longer the 
same; my thoughts became more clear, my reason showed itself, 
and my little graces obtained the suffrages even of my mother. 

“My secret, however, was a burden to me, and my desire to 
know something more of Mile. D’Angeville extreme. I ven- 
tured to question a person who came to our house, and from him 
L learned in general what the meaning of a play and playhouse 
was, and that Mile. D’ Angeville belonged to the French theatre. 
He turther promised to take me there, which promise he kept; 
but not without difiiculty, for a playhouse and eternal damne- 
tion my mother thought to be the same. 

“ The pieces that | was taken to see were Le Comte D’Essei 
and Les Follics amoureuses. It is impossible for me now to 
paint all I then felt. IT only know that, during the performance 
and the rest of the evening, I could neither speak nor eat 
Concentrated within myself, I had neither eyes nor ears tor 
any thing beside. ‘ Go to bed, you great fool,’ were the onl 
words I heard, and these I instantly obeyed. 

‘Instead, however, of thinking of sleep, I was wholly em- 
ploved in the recollection and repetition of what I had seeu aad 
heard; and the next day people were amazed to hear me repeat 
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ayove a hundred lines of the tragedy and two thirds of the 
afterpiece. 

‘< This prodigious memory still less surprised them than my 
imitation of the different actors. 1 spoke in the throat, hke 
Grandval; I miaced my words and aped the gestures of Cris- 
pin, like Potsson; and I made every possible effort to imitate 
the ease and finesse of Mile. D’ Angeville, and the cold and stiff 
manner of Mile. Balécourt: in fact 1 was thought a prodigy. 

‘My mother however, knitting her brow, said, that she should 
be much better pleased had I known how to make a gown, or a 
shirt, than with all these fooleries; and this put me out of pati- 
ence. Isaw myself as it were supported, and I had the auda- 
city to tell her I would never learn any thing of the kind, and 
that I would be an actress. Bad words and blows obliged me to 
be silent, and all the spectators could do was to prevent me 
from being half murdered. 

‘‘ This being over, I was told that I should be suffered to pe- 
rish with hunger, and should have al! my bones broken, if I did 
not work. Traits of character are seldom forgotten: I had the 
pride to restrain my tears, and to answer with as much firmness 
as my age would permit—‘ Kill me then immediately, for if you 
do not I will be an actress.’ 

‘“‘ During two months the most cruel treatment could not in- 
duce me to change my resolution, but my sufferings were great. 
My mother was guided by the narrow prejudices of her edu- 
cation, for atthe bottom her heart was good. She was the more 
affected at seeing me, because I made no complaint; and she re- 
lated her cause of grief to a good well-informed and feeling 
woman, for whom she worked. ‘The detail of this consultation 
Inever knew; but it gave occasion to a mark of tenderness such 
as I had never before experienced. My mother, when she re- 
turned, took me in her arms, bathed me in her tears, and pro- 
mised to consent to whatever I pleased, if I would but love her, 
forget the past, and endeavour to recover my health.” 


(To be continued.) 
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NEW PIECES 
FIRST PERFORMED IN JUNE AND JULY, 1809. 





THE PARTNERS. 
On the 20th of June, a Comedy, called The Partners, ap. 


peared, for the first and only time, at the Theatre Royal in the 
Haymarket : it was written by Mr. Prince Hoare, a gentleman 






to whom the town is indebted for several pleasant pieces. 

The Partners, with respect to moral effect and plan, was 
well conceived : the author avows his intention was to exhibit 
the moral consequeuces of different tempers. For this reason 
the two partners were contrasted: one as a man of an open 
liberal heart, tinctured with levity; the other of a reserved, 
suspicious, and haughty humor, though of great feeling. But 
Mr. Hoare did not take sufficient time to digest and form the 
materials into a consistent whole. 

To say more of this comedy might be wrong; for it contains 
scenes, and materials, which, if selected and combined with 
others to which they may properly give birth, may hereafter 
afford great pleasure to the public. 

As it was, the piece had not a fair trial; for, though it be 
the duty of an audience to decidedly pass sentence against de- 
merit, yet, itis no less a duty calmly to hear, Different pas- 
sages, or different scenes of a play, may deserve reproof, 
which, as it ought to be distinctly known, should be immedi- 
ately given; but it is afterward equally decorous and just to 
listen to what is to come. Neither ought censure to be be- 
stowed in a manner which marks illiberal violence: the spec- 
tator, who is so much as allowed to hope for purity of writ- 
ing, ought himself to show a purity and propriety of mannets; 
or he certainly proves himself a person very unequal to the 

high office, which he presumes to exercise, 

Sober and determined disapprobation would leave no doubt 
of his mistakes, on the mind of an author; while clamor and 
uproar give him every reason to suspect them to be the off 
spring of malicious boys, envious rivals, or personal enemies. 
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The opposition to The Partners appeared so soon, showed 
itself so determined, and was at first so entirely confined to two 
or three places, that such suspicions were naturally entertained, 
by the author and his friends. 

“The comedy deserved condemnation; or rather, could an 
audience express an opinion accurately, it ought to have been 
sent back to have been maturely reconsidered, and rewritten, 
by the author: but no piece, which does not offend public de- 
cency, ought to be treated with the harsh opprobrium of utter 
contempt: much less a piece that contained some excellent 
scenes. To be able to write a comedy that may be thought 
deserving of being submitted to the public is no easy task: 
neither is it performed without labor, anxiety, and expence 
of time, Is it not enough that the hopes of an author should 
be suddenly destroyed without adding cruelty to destruction? 





ae 





THE VILLAGE; OR, THE WORLD’S EPITOME. 


THIS Piece was first represented on the 18th of July: it isa 
Comedy, in three Acts, chiefly a translation from the French, 
but with that freedom which the author supposed to be neces- 
sary for the English stage, and is the production of Mr. Cherry, 
the author of the Soldier’s Daughter. In French the title of 
the piece is La petite Ville, and it is in four acts. The author, 
M. Picard, is one of the most successful of the French writers 


now living, 

The difference of manners and habits between the French 
and the English are so great, that it rarely happens for a piece 
to be written, the plan of which will be successful with both. 
The French people are satisfied to have their emotions gently 
excited; they require no great intricacy of plot: and a comedy, 
composed of episodes strung together with nv great art, if those 
episodes have but a degree of pleasantry in them, is sufficient 
to ensure success. Those who are well acquainted with French 
theatrical productions must have remarked this fact. 

The comedy now under consideration is of that kind; the 
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intention of the author, M. Picard, was to exhibit the manners 
of a small country town, and to show that the same follies and 
passions prevail there as in the metropolis, and, being more 
confined, by their more evident selfishness excite greater 
disgust. : 

To effect this purpose, the author thought himself obliged to 
introduce the principal families of the place, each family hay- 
ing its distinct manners and views; by which means, instead 
of having an individual reigning interest, there are almost as 
many plots as persons. 

An English audience demand to have their emotions more 
strongly excited ; their laughter and their applause are louder; 
and, though their disapprobation may not be more severe, it is 
often more boisterous. Englishmen, however, who have fre- 
quented the theatres of Paris, have seen evident proofs that 
fhe French audience would be the most dangerous, for their 
passions when excited are most in a hurry, did not those gen- 
tlemen soldiers, who carefully surround the theatre in sufb- 
cient numbers, enter, with their fixed bayonets, whenever 
there is the least appearance of riot. 

There are however many charming pieces in the French 
Janguage yet unknown to the English stage. They, many of 
them, would not succeed, though even well translated; but 
they might afford excellent materials to a master hand. 


Mr. Cherry has been unfortunate in the selection of a piece, 


since it has those defects which the English are least inclined to 
tolerate. In addition to the want of a general interest, it has 
the hackneyed incident of a young man making love to an 
old maid, and she a still more extravagant and foolish person 
of this species than was perhaps ever before exhibited. Auv- 
thors ought to be well aware that things which are true in 
nature are false on the stage; that is, they are supposed by an 
audience to be false. ‘Ihe extravagance in the original is ex- 
treme, and this was unfortunately rather inereased than dimi- 
nished in the translation. 

It would be unnecessary to detail the defects of the other 
characters, all which were transcripts from the French, excep’ 
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2 blacksmith, which character was introduced by Mr. Cherry. 
and with very considerable success. But he was guilty of a mis- 
take, in this and other characters, of indulging in expressions 
and metaphors approaching to rudeness and vulgarity, which 
was the less tobe expected from his having been much more 
careful in avoiding them in his very successful comedy of the 
Soldier’s Daughter. 

The audience were thoroughly, and almost unanimously, dis- 
pleased with the piece; but their displeasure was communi- 
cated in a rational and proper manner. ‘lhe first appearance 
of this displeasure, with violence, was in the second act, and / 
chiefly at the place where the lover, personated by Mr. Ellis- ( 
ton, was kneeling to the old maid, performed by Mrs. Powell, 
Mr. Elliston, with great presence of mind, waited, without 
rising, tilla momentary pause ; and then, owning the obedience 
due to the decision of the public, requested only to be heard 
peaceably, and that decision should be received with respect. 

There was so much justice in the request, and candor in 
Mr. Elliston’s manner of making it, that the audience behaved 
with the utmost propriety through the piece: they expressed 
disapprobation when they thought it due, but afterward lis- 
tened ; and, when Mr. Elliston stepped forward to give it out 
again, they sternly and almost unanimously condemned it: 
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they would not suffer him to be heard. 

The piece had been hastily prepared, and in a few places, 
though not many, it was discernible that the performers were 
imperfect. 

The characters were—The Hero of the piece, a fashionable 
London Youth, by Mr. Elliston : his friend, and travelling com- 
panion, by Mr. De Camp: a litigious Attorney, by Mr. Dow- 
ton: a Sportsman of the village, by Mr. Palmer: the Black- 
smith, by Mr. Mathews : a coquettish young Widow, by Mrs. 
Mara: another Widow, by Mrs. Marlow: her marriageable 
Daughter, by Mrs. Gibbs: the old Maid, by Mrs. Powell: the 
young Lady, who follows the Hero of the piece from town, they 
being mutually in love, by Mrs. Mathews : and her female At- 
tendant, Mrs, Taylor, 
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In general these performers filled their parts with propriety 
opportunities were not afforded for any great exertion of 
talent. 

The above account was written on the morning after the ap- 
pearance of the piece, which, from its reception, it was pre- 
sumed would not have been pertormed again. It was however 
played the following evening, some ofleusive passages were 
omitted, the author’s friends anxiously assembled, opposition 
was in part stifled, but, as it could not be overcome, and be. 


came strong before and at the conclusion, the different parties 


seemed held in suspense. For the following account the edi- 


tor is indebted to a correspondent, not being himself present, 
on the second night. 

“* After considerable clamor, in which the applauders appear- 
ed to predominate over the few but determined hissers, Mr. Ellis- 
ton came forward, his countenance seemingly ruffled by some 
He began to apologize to the audience for the 


recent cause, 
confused manner in which he presented himself before them, 
owing, he said, to an altercation, of a very disagreeable nature, 


which took place behind the scenes just before he ¢ame on: he 
then addressed the audience nearly to the following purport: 

‘In my duty toward the public, I flatter myself, from the 
frequent marks of their favor, that I am not wholly undesery- 
ing of their patronage and attention. In my zeal to serve 
authors, J have often persevered, and even, in some cases, over- 
stepped the bounds of propriety. But, by my soul (with a 
strong emphasis) I cannot, nor will not, conceal my sentiments 
for any being on earth. Contrary to my opinion, this piece 
was got up for representation; | however performed my part 
with all possible zeal, and earnestly did my best. From a feel- 
ing for the author, I was induced last night to appeal to your 
kindness for a patient hearing, and you were good enough to 
grant it tome. The piece has now had a second trial, and it 
must be evident, from its reception, that it cannot, nor ought 
not, to be given out again.’ He then retired.” 

By the friends of Mr. Cherry, Mr. Elliston has been blamed: 
they say the piece ought to have been given out for a third 
performance. Either they were not present on the first night, 
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or, they strangely forget the predicament in which Mr. Ellis- 
ton stood. 

When the violence was extreme, on the first night, Mr. Ellis- 
ton, as above stated, pledged himself that the performers would 
obey the decision of the audience, and only requested that the 
piece might be fairly heard. The audience accepted this rational 
proposal, expressing their occasional dislike moderately ; but, 
at the conclusion, the decision was general and unequivocal, 
Mr. Elliston retired, when the audience would not permit him 
to give it out for a second performance, and peace was restored . 
The epilogue was not attempted to be spoken. 

Surely it was ill judged, of the friends and advisers of Mr. 
Cherry, to endeavor to violate this agreement ? And it is no less 
sure that, by such violation, the public are made more and often 
unjustly indignant. ‘They recollect and they revenge, on some 
future author, who lies at their mercy. 

The conduct of Mr. Elliston appears to have been manly, 
and proper. No one has a deeper sense, than the writer of 
this article, of what the loss is to a man of letters, who has be- 
stowed his time an? labour on dramatic composition, and who has 
conceived high hopes of, has placed serious dependance on, and 
has received great applauses by, his dramatic exertions. No 
man would more sincerely condole with disappointment; but, 
when disappointment comes, its only counterpoise is submissive 
equanimity. 

In addition to the above, the following has appeared ; and 
fully justifies all that has been said: the latter part is also ho. 
norable to Mr. Cherry, if the avowal there made be-his; for it 
isthe fact. Had it not been for the conduct of Mr. Elliston, the 
comedy would never have been heard through, on the first night. 
When they begin to condemn, English critics are frequently too 
hasty in their endeavours to accomplish their perhaps too has- 
tily conceived purpose. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING CHRONICLE. 


Sir, Haymarket Theatre, Saturday, July 20, 
Some extraordinary misrepresentations having appeared with respect to 
an occurrence at this theatre, last night, in which I happened to be a 
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party, I owe it in justice to myself to request that the facts may be correctiz 
stated. 

It is true that a momentary altercation did arise between Mr. Mathews 
and myself, immediately after the dropping of the curtain last night, which 
was attended with some warmth on both sides; but it is not true, as it has 
been asserted, that I was“ knocked down twice,” nor indeed that I was 
knocked down at all; nor is it true that I was placed in any situation humi- 
liating to my feelings as a man, nor in the slightest degyee, I trust, derm 
gatory to my character as a gentleman. Without using any idle professions 
as to my own means of self-defence, | may be pardoned when I say that those 
who know me best must be sensible that I am not likely to be seen in any 
such state of degradation. 

Neither is it true that this disagreement grew out of any assertion made 
by me that Mr. Mathews, or that any gentleman of this theatre, had done 
less than his duty in supporting the piece which had not met with the public 
approbation. What the circumstances were, it would be useless, and perhaps 
impertinent, in me to obtrude on the public attention. It is enough to say 
that Mr. Mathews and myself have every likelihood of being good friends; 
and that, were we not so, it would be difficult to find any man more ready 
than myself to subscribe to the professional excellence of Mr. Mathews, and 
to acknowledge the fidelity and zeal with which he at all times exerts his 
talents for the benefit of the theatre, and for the amusement of the public. 

It has been also alleged, that I was officious on this océasion in addressing 
the audience. ‘Those who blame me for addresssing the audience, cannot be 
aware that, in so doing, I am only discharging one of the duties I owe to the 
theatre. It is obvious that, on many occasions, in point of respect, an audience 

must be addressed. ‘That office, in this theatre, happens just now to fall on 
me. In the present instance, I had #& execute my duty under circumstances 
of peculiar difficulty and embarrassment. I stated hastily, but ingenuously, 
that an occurrence within the theatfe had put me under considerable agi- 
tation; and I felt anxious at once to convey to the audience that I had net 
withheld any feeble assistance which it had been possible for me to have lent te 
the author; and, on the other hand, that I had not at all wished to be acces- 
sary to forcing the piece improperly on the public—At such a moment, and 
under such circumstances, no liberal mind would expect minute exactness. 

I am sorry to have trespassed so long on your attention. It must be plain, 
however, that my welfare and happiness depend, in a great measure, on public 
estimation; and I hope it will not seem surprising that I should be anxious 
to show that I have not only aimed at obtaining public favour, but that | 
have struggled hard to deserve it. 


lam, respectfully, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
R. W. ELLISTON. 


THE ART OF ACTING. 


2ist July, 1805. 

Having been by-standers during the accidental difference which occurred 
between Mr. Elliston and Mr. Mathews, at the Haymarket theatre, on 
Friday night last, we feel it incumbent on us to declare, that the statement 
of Mr. Elliston having been knocked down on that occasion is totally void 
of foundation; and that no circumstances took place which were in any re- 
spect dishonourable to that gentleman, or, indeed, to either party. 

It is also our duty to declare, that the author of the comedy of “ The 
Village” is under considerable obligation to Mr. Elliston for the interest 
taken by him in the success of that piece; and that, without his exertions, 
we believe the comedy would not have been brought fully before the public. 


ROBERT PALMER. 
CHARLES TAYLOR, 

JOHN PALMER. 

Ww. T. P,. HATTON, 

¥. G. WALDRON, prompter. 
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THE ART OF ACTING. 
(Continued from Vol. Il. No. VII. p. 46.) 


CHAP. VI. 


Tue difficulty and the labor that continually present them- 


selves, to the author who attempts to write a treatise for stu- 
dents of the art of acting, have generally been sufficient to 
deter him, before he has half performed his task. Conciseness 
in ging rules, is always to be desired; ‘but, so multifarious, 
so voluminous, is this art, that, it will not admit of brevity. 

Perhaps, no better service can be rendered, to the dramatic 
art in general, than a complete examination of the manner in 
which the best plays, and the best characters in those plays, 
ought to be represented. ‘Ihis attempt shall be made on the 
tragedy of Hamlet; but I feel regret, that I cannot foresee the 
length to which such an examination may extend. 

In this tragedy, supernatural agency predominates, so much, 
that a full sense and comprehension of it ought to be impressed 
Upon the mind of even the least performer, who has but the 
least part, in any of those scenes where the ghost appears, or 
furnishes the subject of discourse: 

The place of the first scene in the play is where this ghost has 
already appeared; the time is midnight: the centinels have 
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every apprehension that it will appear again. The common 
stage practice, so far from expressing that awe which time and 


circumstance suppose, is for two careless actors to deliver their 
short dialogue in the very manner that they would, were it 
noon day, and were they under no alarm. 

This method is more false, and more offensive, than words 
can describe. Nosurcharged and buffoon gesticulations, such 
as may make a gallery laugh, should be adopted; yet not a step 
should be taken, a word spoken, or a look given, that should not 
thoroughly depict an awful sense of an alarmed mind, Ex. 
cept Macbeth, I do not remember any dramatic performance in 
which the grand subject of the play is so finely opened, or so 
deeply impressed, as in Hamlet. 

By the manner in which I have always seen it performed, 
this fine impression is totally destroyed. The general manner 
of these centinels is so absurd that it cannot be mentioned, but, 
with contempt. They appear like men who care not a fig for 
a ghost at midnight, but who would run away from a mouse at 
noon day. 

Every question that is put, concerning this ghost, should be 
a question of alarm; the stage should not be traversed, but 
with great apprehension: the head and eye should turn con- 
tinually, but with fear, to look round: and the person walking 
should occasionally stop: but this should all be done with a 
seriousness, and solemnity of deportment, such as must impress 
upon the spectators a perfect idea of men whose minds are ses 
riously agitated. 

When Horatio and Marcellus enter, the same demeanor should 
continue; with this shade of difference, that the arrival of com- 
panions relieves them soinewhat of their fears. Still their dis- 
course should be most solemn and apprehensive, When Ber- 
nardo is speaking, and Marcellus cries 

Peace! Break thee off! Look where it comes again ! 
the terror should be little less, though not of so imposing 
and dignified a nature, as that which is expressed by Hamlet, 


in a future scene. After the ghost has disappeared, every line 
of the same scene should preserve a serious and solemn tone. 
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The next scene discovers the court; the king and queen are 
seated in state, and Hamlet is present. Itis not enough that 
actors should remember their individual parts, but they should 
understand, first, the intention of the whole play, and next, the 
intention of each scene in the play; but especially of each of 
those scenes in which they are concerned. 

The intention of the second scene, in Hamlet, is indeed 
finely disclosed: it is that of giving a full impression of the 
state of mind into which Hamlet is thrown, by the folly of his 
mother, and the vice of his uncle. 

Not only the speeches of Hamlet, but those of his mother, and 
of the king, are written to give a finished sketch of their va- 
rious feelings. The king is specious, pompous, and, toward 
Hamlet, affects to be paternal: but he looks on him with a jea- 
lous eye, and this his eye should most particularly denote. He 
tries how far gentle reproof may be good, still watching its ef- 
fect; and, when Hamlet preserves a stern silence, and only gives 
a short and reserved answer to his mother, the king assumes the 
courtier, and pretends that the “ gentle and unforced accord of 
Hamlet sits smiling at his heart.” 

If the king, that is the actor, do not feel the hypocrisy of 
his conduct, he little understands what he has to perform ; and 
of this hypocrisy few of the kings in Hamlet have the most 
distant conception; at least they do not appear to have, which 
to the audience is exactly the same. 

The situation of the queen in this scene is different, but no 
less embarrassing. Conscious of the wrong she has done her 
late husband by so quickly marrying his brother, fearing to 
meet the eye of her afflicted son, the cause of whose affliction 
she can but too truly guess, yet desirous alike to please her new 
husband and preserve her state, as a queen and a mother, an 
actress ought well to understand these different sensibilities, 
and convey them decidedly. 

Her part should not be that of sitting, or of standing still, 
till it is her turn to speak; but the watchfulness of her eye, 
the sense in which she understands all that is spoken, which 
her demeanor should denote, and her anxiety, especially when 
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Hamlet is addressed by the king, should concur to show the 
state of her mind. Her first speech— 


Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted color off, &c. 


should be spoken with affection, yet with a consciousness 
that she had done amiss, and a struggle not to sink from her 
stately deportment, being under the eye of her husband. 

The actresses who have any remembrance of having sons, 
or of being mothers, in plays, are very few indeed! their usual 
knowledge extends to the having a part of such and sucha 
length to perform, before they can go home and indulge them- 
selves in a good supper. 

And now the difficulty begins: the manner in which the repre. 
sentative of Hamlet ought to conceive and perform his part. 

Of the general conception of this character I have spoken, 
perhaps as well as I am able, in the last chapter; and the per- 
formance must now be treated of in detail. 

Deep grief has taken possession of the mind of Hamlet: 
every object that he beholds, and particularly the court and 
state of his uncle, do but remind him of the father, whom he 
deplores, and the mother, whom he is fatally obliged to despise. 
He stands lost in reverie: he does not hear nor utter a word, 
till he is roused from his trance by the king, who addressing 
him says: 

But, now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son— 

The reply of Hamlet is a sarcasm: but it should be delivered 
with a solemnity, of eye and deportment, that should render it 
impossible so to be understood. ‘This answer, though it-eonsist 
but of one line, yet should immediately open to the audience 
the determined character of Hamlet, his profound sorrow, and 
his aversion to his father-in-law. The next line he speaks gives 
force to this coloring. 

To the appeal of his mother, that death is common to all whe 
live, he replies : 

Ay, Madam, it is common. 
If it be, 
Why seems it 80 particular with thee? 


Seems, Madam! Nay, it is; I know not seems, 
*Tis not alone my inty cloak, good mother, 
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Nor customary suits of solemn black, 
Nor windy suspiration of forced breath, 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 

Nor the dejected haviour of the visage, 
Together with all forms, modes, shows of grief, 
That can denote me truly. These, indeed, seem, 
For they are actions that a man might p/ay : 
But I have that within, which passeth show ; 
These, but the trappings and the suits of woe. 


[ have put the words, which require to be delivered witha 
fulness of meaning, and a particularly clear articulation, in 
italics: but this means, though it may aid a Tyro, is wholly in- 
sufficient to convey the dignity of the grief of Hamlet. Italics 
can only be used as a feeble aid ; the actor must impress upon his 
mind a deep conception, as I have before said, of the intention 
of the scene, and also of the feelings which such a man so situ- 
ated must possess. How deep those feelings are the following 
soliloquy sufficiently testifies. It is here printed with such aid 
as italics can give, and, with additional notes of admiratiun, to 
show where the passion swells beyond control, but every word 
must be articulate, and in one sense emphatical. Some lines 
are omitted, in representation. I have likewise added mar- 
ginal notes, with a hope to assist the young student. He who 
could deliver the speeches of Hamlet with all the force, all the 
shades, all the various turns of passion, with which they are 
Written, would be but little inferior to Shakspeare himself! His 
mind must be as rich as his heart must be excellent ! 

The king and court depart: Hamlet regards them with bitter 
dissatisfaction, then solemnly raises his eye upward; never, 
through this or any soliloquy, must it turn toward the audience. 
This rule is absolute, in every case, and every play. An actor 
should never let it be perceived that he has any the least knowledge 
of an audience being present. 


late grief. 


Solemn alarm. 


Deep but articue § Ham. Oh, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew / 


Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 


Dissatisfacti His cannon against self-slaughter ! O God! O God! 
+isfva 
but dign ‘fed. Mow weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the uses of this world! 


Abborrence, Fie on’t! O fie! / ‘tis an unweeded garden, 
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Contempt. That grows to seed ; things rank, and grets in nature, 
— — ; Possess it merely. That it should come to this / 
Amazement. But two months dead !—Nazy, not 80 much, not two: 
Admiration eg | So excellent a king; that was to this, 

deep grief. S 
Contempt. Hyperion to a satyr: so loving to my mother, 
Tender affection. That he might not let e’en the winds of heaven 
Indignation. Visit her face too roughly! Heaven and earth! / 
Pain. Scorn. Must 1 remember? ? Why she would Sazg on him, 


As if inerease of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on! And yet within a month—/ ! 
Let me not think on’t:——Frailty, thy name is woman !— 
Extreme grief A little month ; or ere those shoes were old, 
and pain. With which she follow’d my poor father’s body, 
Like Niobe, all tears !—why she! even she—//! 
Exireme but noe ( O Heaven!!! A beast, that wants discourse of reason, 


dmasmment, ; 


ble scorn. Would have mourn’d longer! !—marry’d with my uncle, 
My father’s brother ; but no more lise my father, 
Contempt. Than J to Hercules: within a month ; 


Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Astonish ment. Had /ft the Aushing in her gauled eyes, 
She marry’d! ! !—O most wicked speed, to post 
With such dexterity to incestuous sheets ! ! 


Sanstified horror. } 


Pentoup profound It is not, nor it cannot come to good ? 
gritf. But éreak my beart ; for J must bold my tongue / 


( To be continued.) 








DRAMATIC ANECDOTES. 


On some occasion, the late Mr. Sheridan, the actor, was 
wantonly insulted on the stage, at Dublin, to which he replied 
with spirit and propriety. A ringleader was so exasperated, 
by the reply, that he rushed behind the scenes, uttered the 
abuse which passion suggested, and received the chastisement 
which he deserved. Mr. Sheridan was indicted for an assault. 
No one in Dublin supposed that a player would find support, 
not even in a court of justice, against a gentleman, This was 
a mistake: Lord Chief Justice Marlay worthily presided, and 
would not suffer packed juries to be impanelled. Mr. Kelly 
was the plaintiff, and his abusive and provoking language being 
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proved, the jury acquitted Mr. Sheridan, without leaving their 
box. 

During the trial, he was called on the table, to answer 
questions, by an eminent though not a well-bred counsellor, in 
behalf of the plaintiff. ‘I want,” said the lawyer, “ to see a 
curiosity. I have often seen a gentleman soldier, and a gentle- 
man tailor, but never yet a gentleman player.” Without the 
least embarrassment, Mr. Sheridan modestly bowed and replied, 
“T hope, Sir, you see one now.” <A loud murmur of applause 
ran through the court, and the counsellor, impudent as he was, 
slunk to his seat and never asked another question. 

The behaviour of Mr. Sheridan afterward is still more to his 
honor. This Mr. Kelly had foolishly imagined his gentility 
would be supported, and subscriptions raised to pay the fine 
of five hundred pounds, in which he was cast, for his conduct 
in the riot. He was wholly deserted, lay some time in confine- 
ment, and at last knew no better means than to solicit Mr. She- 
ridan, who immediately petitioned government to relinquish the 
fine, and became himself solicitor and bail, to the court of king’s 
bench, for the enlargement of the gentleman, Mr. Kelly *. 





In Paris, the gallery of the theatre is called Paradise. The 
Duchess of Orleans took a fancy to go to the play one night, 
with only a fille de chambre, and to sit there. A young offi- 
cer sat next her, was very free in his addresses, and, when the 
play was over, concluded by offering her a supper, which she 
seemed to accept. He accompanied her down stairs, but was 
confounded when he saw her attendants and equipage, and 
heard her name. Recovering, however, his presence of mind, 
he handed her into his carriage, bowed in silence, and was re- 
tiring; when she called out, ‘‘ Where is the supper you pro- 
mised?” He bowed and replied, “In Paradise, we are all 
equals; but I am not insensible of the respect I owe you, 
Madam, on earth.” This prompt and proper reply obtained for 
him a place in the Duchess’s carriage, and at her table +t. 


ee 





* Miscellanea Nova: Whyte, Dublin, 1801. 


+ For this anecdote the Editor is indebted and returns thanks to a courte- 
us correspondent. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


iMucn to the satisfaction, as it is said, of all parties, Mr. Gra. 
ham again superintends the transactions at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-lane; and Mr. Wroughton continues to be sub-manager, 

Mr. Braham and Signora Storace are engaged at this theatre, 
where there never was a greater want of excellent singers; not 
meaning in the least by this to speak degradingly of the abi- 
lities of the other singers at that theatre. 

Mile. Parisot is engaged as principal female dancer at Drury- 
Jane. 

Of an entertainment, to be entitled The Forty Thieves, much 
has already been said, for it has been long in preparation. We 
are told that the scenery and decorations have cost six thousand 
pounds. What is the sum it must bring to the treasury, before 
it has cleared itself? Will it ever clear itself? How much will it 
afterward bring? Can it bring the sums which have been, and 
surely willagain be, brought by the legitimate poet, and his off- 
spring: by the Duenna, the School for Scandal, Speed the 
Plough, John Bull, and various others not yet forgotten? What 
legitimate poet ever received the vast sum of six thousand 
pounds for a single production? Managers of course excepted, 
who has ever received one thousand ! 

Mr. Suett, the comedian, has retired from the stage of life, 
and has left a vacancy for theatrical candidates in parts of low 
humor. He died July 6, aged 51, and was buried at St, Paul’s, 
Covent-garden. 

Master Betty, as we are informed, has not been so successful 
this summer, at Liverpool, as he was the last ; though the sea- 
son generally has been-good. 

Miss Duncan has made her summer excursion to Margate, 3! 
which place she was last year engaged to appear at Drury-lane, 
and where she was, and continues to be, a supreme favorite. 

A Miss Smith is said to be engaged for the Theatre Royal, 
Covent-garden, at a very high salary, as an actress of uncom- 
mon promise. If her desert equal her reputation, she will be 


a treasure toa London audience, 
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It is surely a proof of the utility and moral tendency of the 
drama, that it is the delight of their majesties and the whole 
royal family, who have ever been remarked as the guar- 
dians of morals and manners. The theatre at Weymouth, 
under the management of Mr. Hughs, is frequently honored by 
their presence. 

The famous German poet, Schiiler, many of whose dramas 
the English are acquainted with by translation, died some time 
azo. The Muses truly mourn! A head of this great poet, and 
some account of him, will appear in The Theatrical Recorder as 
soon as proper materials can be procured. 

The German theatre in Leicester-square continues open, with 
success : more children have been sent for toGermany. We 
shall be childish enough, in time. An English boy, but of 
(;erman parentage, has performed at that theatre: through his 
timidity it might be seen that he had talents; but, while they 
are so entirely in embrio, he ought not to have been brought 
on a public London stage. Young Frederic Schirmer conti- 
nues to promtse no little future merit; but at present his buf- 
foonery is so mixed with as to degrade ability. 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnston, performers whom managers ought 
to prize, are to return to the theatre at Covent-garden. 

Mr. Henry Siddons, the son of a wonderful mother, and his 
wife, an amiable and promising actress, go to the other theatre. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To gentle Kate thanks can only be returned, for her kind par- 
tiality and her welcome aid. 

To Henry Goodman, if such a man have being, the request is 
made, that he would candidly turn to the proposals ; where he will 
Jind that no promise is made, to give the likeness of this or of that 
performer, but the likeness of their dresses, if he will permit the 
joke. Yet it may be truly said that the likeness of person is, some- 
times, better hit off than it used to be in former instances, where the 
purpose was to give likenesses of actors, in this or in that part; 
but, us no such pretensions are made, surely no blame can be incur- 


rel. Miss De Camp is an excellent actress, and it was her atti- 
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tude and dress that were taken: but, in her case, there was nop in 
the print the least resemblance to her countenance. In the inscrip- 
tion under the figure, it would huve been more explicit, instead 
of wring, ‘ Miss De Camp, singing,” which accounted for 
the attitude of the figure, to have said, ‘‘ The dress of Miss De 
Camp :? but as a dress cannot sing, the other mode was chosen. 
We should have been sent to the land of bulls had we said “ The 
dress ef Miss De Camp singing.” 

*,* We are heartily sorry that the intelligence from Birming. 
ham, Wolverhampton, Worcester, and Gloucester, from a very 


valuable correspondent, came too late for this number. 








&$ The Editor solemnly assures his Subscribers that the 
head of Goldoni, as promised, was printed and ready last month; 
but omitted by a strange mistake. 








MONTHLY LIST, FOR JUNE AND JULY, 1805. 


HAYMARKET. 

JUNE 
29. The Partners- -----+---- Fortune’s Frolic. 
30. The Iron Chest- - ------- Mrs. Wiggins. 
JULY 

1. Guilty or Not Guilty? - - --- Love Laughs at Locksmiths. 

3. The Surrender of Calais - - - - The Review. 

3. Speed the Plough - - - « - + - The Children in the Wood. 

4. The Battle of Hexham - - - - - The Follies of a Day. 

5. The Chapter of Accidents - - - The Gay Deceivers. 

6. The Iron Chest- - ------- The Village Lawyer. 

8. Speed the Plough - - - - = - - The Hunter of the Alps. 

9. The School for Prejudice - - - - The Children in the Wood. 
10. The Dramatist - - ------- The Poor Soldier. 
11. The Battle of Hexham - - - - - Mrs. Wiggins, and The Follies of a Day. 
12. John Bull - ---------- The Gay Deceivers. 
18. The Surrender of Calais - - - - Love Laughs at Locksmiths. 
15. Speed the Plough - - - - - - - The Agreeable Surprise, 
16. The School for Prejudice - - - - The Gay Deceivers. 
17. The Iron Chest - - - - - - - - - The Prisoner at Large. 
18. The Village; or, the World’s 

Epitome ----------- The Jew and the Doctor, and The 
Follies of a Day. 
19. Ditto- ---+-+-+-+-+--+---- Mrs. Wiggins, and The Hunter of the 
Alps. 
20. The Dramatist - - - - - - - - - on Tom. 
22. Speed the Plough - - - - - - - The Village Lawyer. 
23. John Bull ----------- The Children in the Wood. 
24. Ways and Means - - - - - - - - Blue Devils, and Tom Thumh. 
25. The Mountaineers - - - - = - - Ditte. 
26. The Battle of Hexham (by parti- ! 
cular Desire) --------- Love Laughs at Locksmiths. 
27. The Surrender of Calais - - - - Tom Thumb. 
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